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A Hermit’s Hut and a Thousand Years 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 



































W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 


FOR 


CHURCHES 
COLLEGES 
AUDITORIUMS 


CHICAGO 
KIMBALL HALL 


NEW YORK 
665 FIFTH AVE. 
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TAFEL ELECTRIC CO. 
Electrical and Mil Supplies 


Agents for Westinghouse Refrigerators, Appli- 
ances, Apparatus and Mazda Lamps 
Complete stock of Pipe, Fittings, Valves, Hose 
and Paint Spraying Equipment 


Wholesale only 


Louisville, Ky. Lexington, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 











PLUMBERS SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 
Jobbers of 


THE BEST IN PLUMBING 
KOHLER of KOHLER and OTHER QUALITY 
FIXTURES 


Sold through all Responsible and Licensed 
Plumbing Contractors 
“IT PAYS TO BUY GOOD PLUMBING” 
1000 EAST MAIN STREET LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BRANCHES: 
609 Penna St. 610 East Third St. 2015 Martindale Ave. 
Evansville, Ind. Lexington, Ky. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Compliments 
of 


STROUSE & BROS. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


ZIEMER FUNERAL HOME 


PHONE 2-4631 819 FIRST AVENUE 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





LOUISVILLE GROCERY CO., Inc. 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











We Specialize in Service Phone 5167 


The 
Bedford-Nugent Company 
Producers of Washed Sand andGravel 


Plants: 
Evansville, Ind. Majors, Ky. 
Rockport, Ind. Shawneetown, III. 


General Offices: 
Evansville, Ind. 














The best in any case 


Charles Denby 


La FENDRICH 
Cigars 


Finer tobaccos, aged three years, and eighty-three 
years experience explain their superiority 














New METAL FRAMED ALTAR CARDS 


No. 64—Center Card 12% inches by 21% inches— 
Side Cards 7% inches by 12% inches—Bright 
Polished and Gold Lacquered. Lithographed 
Sheets under glass, light in weight yet durable. 
Price per set $17.50. 


LAWRENCE N.DALEIDEN &CO. 
663 Washington Blvd. Chicago, IIL 


Have you seen VOTIF-GLO, our new electric 
light votive stand? 




















The blessed season of Christmastide and of the New Year has a miraculous effect on the heart of man. We are 
especially grateful at this time, and are more aware of every blessing. I am deeply cognizant of your generous sup- 
port of our work here at St. Meinrad and wish: it were possible to grasp you personally by the hand and wish 
you a most prosperous New Year. Since it is impossible to do this I will remember you in my masses during the 
coming New Year. May God bless and keep you. 

Father Edward, Manager 


—THE GRAIL— 








Grail Building Fund 


California: K. S., $2; Indiana: 


P. M., $4; Mrs. F. s W., $2.30; New 
York: N. T., $1; N. N., $164. 60; 
Mrs. H. R., $1. 


Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3858.22. 
Total: $3858.22. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previous- 
ly acknowledged: $3488.90. Total: 
$3488.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3402.96. K. 
A. R., Ala., $2. Total: $3404.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3107.39. Mrs. 
E. T., N. Y., $1. Total $3108.39. 

Address all communications to 


The above Scholarships are the 
voluntary donations of our subscrib- 
ers. When completed each Scholar- 
ship will give a 12 year course free 
to some poor boy studying for the 
Holy Priesthood. Can you lend your 
assistance? 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REv. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


FREE 


S\ TO ANY CATHOLIC 
|} Observe HOLY YEAR 


Send your name and ad- 
dress; we will mail this 
handsomely m St. 
Teresa Little Flower Ring, guaranteed Silver 
oxidized finish Absolutely Free without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., 
(Established in 1907) 








INC., Dept. H-94 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











Colds Exhaust 


Your Energy 


Take 


FATHER 
JOHNS 


MEDICINE 










BUILDS 
STRENGTH 


Used in Institutions and Hospitals 


“You can obtain Father John’s 
Medicine at the nearest drug store, or 
send $1.20 to Father John’s Medicine, 
Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 


Start the New Year Off Right-- 
Subscribe to The Grail-- 


Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Dear Father Edward— 


t ena &............... for 


$3.00 re Ae 
; Subscription to THE GRAIL. 


5.00 


1 year 
2 years 


Help us to help the Poor Students} their prayers in my behalf. 


studying at St. Meinrad’s for the! Name..........---------0---eesee 
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Ou the Care of The He 

Given away FREE 

"aids te Good Health® 
Pather Heumann 


> 


6,110,000 of — Mest 
books have n 

distributed through- Bech FREE 
out the world. 150 PAGES 200 PICTURES 


Those who have read this book appreciate why so many 
people use it as their household guide. Father Heu- 
mann tells how to keep well; he explains the causes of 
many common ailments, and then shows, with ample 
proof, that obstinate ailments may often be combated 
with the most simple means. In this way hundreds of 
thousands have found relief in ailments such as listed 
in the coupon below. 

You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of this 
valuable book. We will gladly present same to you. 
All you have to do is fill in the coupon, and the book 
will be sent to you at once. There is no obligation on 

IT’s your part; free of all cost. The 

ate book will be of inestimable value to 
BOOK you and your loved ones. It is in- 
dispensable for everybody. 






% 


Full of Illustrations and Charts. 


FREE 


L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., 84 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





” $0ZCh 


Please send, t= of charge and without obligation, Father Heumann’s 
Family Health Boo! 


Pi da oc cccccteccccussuceussccsased SD, cnctendactacestscececdnssesesue 

Me Be. Bhecs cde cccace ie ks000r0ndeeshonnbans PN ictitpieternenwone 

(Print your name very plainly and check ailment below with which you are 
Suffering) 


NERVOUS DISORDERS’ General Weakness DROP: 


SY 
SKIN TROUBLES 


Ae ye = Chlorosis | a, 

nduly ited Irritation, 

STOMACH and BOWEL BEADDER and KIDNEY Eruptions of the skin, 
DISORDER etc. 

CONSTIPATION GALL & LIVER TROU- HARDENING OF AR- 
Purifying the Bowels BLE : ES 
System Purifying Gallstones, Jaundice High Blood Pressure 

LEG SORES COLDS and COUGHS nfirmities of Old Age. 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Head Colds, Hoarse- HEMOR RHOIDS (Piles) 
Slow Healing Ws; ness, Bronchial Ca- ASTHMA 


tarrh, Grippe and like 


ee & GO 
JEMIA disorders. 


Difficulty in breathing 
RUPTURE 
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THE GRAIL, a national, popales Eucha- 
ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 

ublished by the Benedictine Fathers at 

t. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Member of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Rev. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor. 

Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. Busi- 
ness Manager. 

New Subscriptions and Renewals $3.00 
for 1 year; $5.00 for 2 years. 

Canada, 25 cents additional: foreign, 50 
cents additional per year. 


Our solicitors are not permitted to accept “Mass Intentions or Donations.” 


When you send in a change of address, 
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corner of the magazine on which your 
name and address appear. 
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Address manuscripts to the editor. 
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Father Abbot’s New Year Letter 


to our Subscribers 


Dear Subscriber: 


Every night in the year, after the day’s work 
has been done, the assembled monks at St. 
Meinrad are to be found in their choir stalls. 
There, in the cloistral quiet in the Divine Eucha- 
ristic Presence, they chant their Compline and 
recite in unison their night prayers. 


It may be a source of interest and gratification 
to the readers of our magazine to learn that the 
very last prayer recited by the Benedictine Com- 
munity at St. Meinrad, just before retiring, is 
offered up for the Subscribers and the printers 
of our Grail. 


The kindly support that comes to our poor 
Students for the Holy Priesthood from our 
Grail Subscribers and our Printing Department 
wins from us an appreciation and gratitude 
that can find no better expression than through 
prayer to God and and His Blessed Mother for 
those who come so graciously to our assistance. 


Yours most cordially, 


Spratt oa Aan OF, 
Abbot 
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+ Bishop Chartrand + 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


ISHOP Chartrand is dead! He has been snatched from our midst with the in- 

stant suddenness that characterizes all great catastrophes; with the sudden- 
ness of shock that leaves one dazed, speechless, bewildered. And now each hour that 
passes makes us feel our loss to be the greater. 


We take so many things in life for granted; and that all the more which daily 
continues excellent. Human appreciation unfortunately finds its expression only 
after loss. So it is with us after some three and twenty years. For these many 
years this large flock has been serene under his guidance; looking to him as the 
fit, personal representative of Christ, of whom the Psalmist sings “The Lord ruleth 
me and I shall want nothing.” 


Gifted in life with a most engaging personality, an attractive presence, and with 
a princely aptitude for leadership, Bishop Chartrand was ever one who retired from 
public notice, had an aversion for any manifestation of praise or admiration 
towards himself, and was content to act as leader without any more stir or public no- 
tice than circumstances made necessary. Hence, after all these years of suppressed 
admiration, the difficulty of now doing justice to the great man of God who moved 
so silently among us and now is gone. 


Only now, in a way, do we adequately realize that, in truth, Bishop Chartrand 
was a man of God—a man of deep interior. We who knew him since childhood 
days, call him to mind not as the master dispensing discipline, not as one sagacious 
in business affairs, not as one who put efficiency first; we can think of him only as 
a man after the Heart of Christ and of the saintly, loving Pius X who made him 
bishop and whom he seems to have taken as his model. For Bishop Chartrand was 
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essentially a loving pastor of souls, solicitous most of all that his sheep should come 
close to the Heart of their Master, and, like himself, taste and see that the Lord is 
sweet. 


Hence his zeal for daily Communion, a zeal that gained him recognition 
throughout the world. Indefatigably he labored in his own Cathedral, hearing con- 
fessions long hours each day, making all things convenient for all to receive daily, 
urging that throughout the diocese the faithful be thus brought to familiarity with 
Christ. 


His charity was lavish. As he spent himself without reckoning the cost, so did 
he give of his own. Leniency, mildness, love characterized all his dealings with his 
priests and subjects. His charity was over all his deeds. And, dear Bishop Char- 
trand, whereas all else may be forgotten or remembered indifferently at your pass- 
ing, your charity will cover us all as with a soft mantle of remembrance, will linger 
after you as sweet incense after Benediction, as a suffusion of glory in our night 
of sorrow when our bright sun has set to rest. 


Eminent theologian, brilliant orator,man of profoundest mental gifts, we of 
your seminary, ever so dear to your heart, can picture you best to ourselves on those 
glorious days of Ordination, when like a happy father you stood in the midst of your 
children, and by your consecration raised them to the sacred dignity towards which 
they had been so generously assisted by your charity and wise counsel. How fitting 
are those words of the Inspired Writer, for describing those never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes : 


“He shone in his days as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as the 
moon at the full. As the sun when it shineth, so did he shine in the temple of God. 
As an olive tree budding forth, and a cypress tree rearing itself on high, when he 
put on the robe of glory, and was clothed with perfection of power. When he went 
up to the holy altar, he honored the vesture of holiness. And when he took the 
portions out of the hand of the priest, he himself stood by the altar. And about 
him was the ring of his brethren. And asthe cedar planted in Mount Libanus, and 
as branches of palm trees, they stood round about him, and all the sons of Aaron 
in their glory.” 


Bishop Chartrand is gone to God, yet he lives in the hearts of his priests whom 
he loved, of the faithful whom he inspired, of the poor and orphans tc whom he was 
a father, and everlastingly in the hearts of his Benedictine sons at his Alma Mater, 
St. Meinrad, toward whom he ever displayed a loyalty, a solicitude, and a charity 
that will keep us gratefully mindful of him for all time to come. 
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) Rainbow's End 


CLARE HAMPTON 


CHAPTER XV—AGAIN Two YEARS LATER 


66 ELLO? Hello? Central, give me 0654, 

please. Yes, that’s right.” Myra stood 
holding the receiver against her ear; she looked 
worried. It was ten of the morning, and she 
had stopped in the midst of her ironing to tele- 
phone. “Hello! Clara?” 

“Yes?” 

“How’s the baby this morning, Clara?” 

“Oh, she’s much better; I just gave her her 
bath, and she’s sleeping at last. Myra, I was 
up every minute of the night with her; she is 
suffering terribly with her teeth. I am afraid 
her gums will have to be lanced.” 

“Ts that so? Well, now that she’s asleep, you 
ought to lie down and get some rest, Clara.” 

“But I don’t see how I can; I have all my 
work to do, and Charlie is working overtime 
every night. They are so busy now. I can’t 
ask him to stay up nights, because he works at 
a machine, and he has to be alert, and anyway, 
what can a man do for a sick infant?’ 

“T wish I could come over and help you, but 
I can’t leave Berenice. That’s what I called up 
about.” 

“Oh, yes, how is she?” 

“I’m frightened. We thought it was only a 
cold, but this morning she complained of her 
right side hurting, and her temperature is go- 
ing up. I wish you’d come over and look at her. 
Do you think you could manage it, just for a 
few moments?” 

“I think I can, Myra. I’m sure Clarine will 
sleep awhile after her party last night.” 

“All right then, dear. Come right away, will 
you?” 

“O. K. Good-bye.” 


A few minutes later, Mrs. Wood, or Clara, 
as we more familiarly know her, entered Myra’s 
kitchen and took off her rubber overshoes on 
the mat at the door. It was a bitter March day, 
and the snow was freezing up again after the 
thaw of the day before. 


“That wind cuts like a knife,” said Clara, 
taking off the knitted shawl which she had 


thrown about her shoulders. ‘Where is Bere- 
nice? Down here or upstairs?” 

“T had her lie down in father’s old room next 
the kitchen here, so that I could keep an eye on 
her while I did my work. Come in. I think 
she’s sleeping.”” They both tiptoed into the sick 
room and stood beside the bed. Clara bent over 
and gently laid her hand on the sufferer’s fore- 
head, then shook her own head. 

“She’s terribly hot, Myra. Don’t you think 
you had better call the doctor?” Even as they 
watched, Mrs. Tranon stirred and turned over 
on her side, groaning as she did so. 

“What is it, Berenice?” asked Myra tender- 
ly, leaning over the patient and gently touching 
her hand. “Does something hurt you?” 

“John, you forgot to get the toys, and the 
children are coming down the street now! Hur- 
ry, run to the store and get them each some- 


thing. I'll light the tree awhile.” Clara and 
Myra looked at each other anxiously. 
“She’s delirious,” said Clara. “Myra, I’m 


afraid it’s pneumonia. You’d better call Doctor 
Meigs at once.” Myra hurried to the phone, 
while Clara studied the patient carefully. Mrs. 
Tranon turned toward her and stared with un- 
seeing eyes. 

“Why do you stand there, John?” she asked. 
“Why don’t you go to the store for those toys? 
I wouldn’t have the children disappointed for 
anything!” Clara patted her hand gently. 

“Berenice, don’t you know me? It’s Clara, 
dear.” For a moment the sick woman stared, 
then ran off into more delirious talk. She even 
tried to rise from the bed. 

“Well,” she said, “if you aren’t going, I'll 
have to go myself,” and Clara had much difficul- 
ty in preventing her from leaving the bed. 

“Just you lie still now, dear. I'll go to the 
store right away,” replied Clara, humoring the 
patient and tucking her back under the blank- 
ets. 


“Will you? But you must hurry, do you 
hear?” 
“T will. You just go to sleep now and every- 


thing will be all right.” Mrs. Tranon sighed 
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and obeyed. Almost immediately she closed her 
eyes and fell asleep, breathing heavily. Myra 
returned from the kitchen. 

“The doctor will be here in half an hour,” she 
whispered. Then, as they both left the sick 
room: “Oh, I hope she won’t be very ill. Why 
did she have to clean those upstairs windows 
last Friday! It was so cold, and snowing, and I 
begged her not to do it, but she insisted. I 
don’t know, Clara,” she continued despondently, 
“but it seems everyone I love very much has to 
die.” And her eyes filled with tears, which 
ran one after the other down her cheeks, and 
refused to stop. 

“Now, Myra dear, you mustn’t! Berenice 
isn’t going to die! Lots of people have pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, and all sorts of things, and 
they get over it! All she needs is very careful 
nursing.” 

“But she isn’t young any more. She was 
fifty-eight last birthday, and that is against 
her.” 

“Myra, when someone is ill, the thing to do 
is not to think of defeat, but to give the patient 
the most careful tending possible; that is the 
greater part of the battle. Neither look to right 
nor left, like a man with a cup brimful of water. 
You can do no more than that.” 

“T know, Clara; it was just a weak moment. 
But I have grown to love Berenice like an elder 
sister, and I just can’t bear to have anything 
happen to her!” Clara put her arm about Myra 
and tried to comfort her. 

“T love her too, Myra. But, shucks, it’s fool- 
ish to worry ahead of time! Between us, we'll 
pull her through. I’ll help you all I can.” 

“You, with your sick baby?” 

“T’ll move over here, baby and all, and relieve 
you between times. When you are worn out, I’ll 
stay up and watch, and when you're rested, 
I’ll sleep.”” Myra smiled through her tears. 

“What a warrior you are, Clara! One never 
guesses at the steel under the velvet in one’s 
friends until the test comes. But I’m thinking, 
between Berenice and the baby, you won’t get 
much sleep.” 

“Then we'll kill two birds with one stone; 
while I’m sleeping, you can march up and down 
with the baby, and keep an eye on Berenice at 
the same time.” Myra was forced to laugh in 
spite of herself. 
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“You’re going to make a warrior out of me 
too, are you? I have to do sentry duty with the 
baby, eh?” 

“Well, she’s half your’s; you’re her god- 
mother and her second name is Myra, isn’t it? 
What is a godmother good for if she can’t have 
half the trouble with the baby? And I’m quite 
willing to divide with you.” 

“Oh, yes? Which, the baby or the trouble?” 

“Both, darling. And now I must run, or 
Madame Clarine may be bursting her lungs 
alone over there and no one be the wiser.” 

“Yes, you’d better go. I’ll phone you directly 
the doctor has been here.” 

“Yes, let me know what he says. I’m anxious 
to know. If he says pneumonia, just don’t you 
worry. ‘I know all about that disease. I nursed 
my Aunt Abigail through a frightful case of 
it, and she’s still alive.” 

“Yes, and a very doughty old lady she is.” 

“Well, good-bye! Oh, I almost forgot my 
overshoes.” 

Myra returned to her ironing, only stopping 
now and then to peep into the sick room. From 
time to time Mrs. Tranon murmured in her 
sleep and tossed uneasily. Presently the doctor 
came and examined her. Myra’s worst fears 
were confirmed. The verdict was pneumonia, 
and carefully she listened to his orders and pre- 
pared for a long battle with the enemy. As soon 
as he was gone, she called up Clara and told her 
what he said, and then went to carry out the 
doctor’s orders about keeping the patient’s tem- 
perature down. As the doctor knew Myra had 
no one to send to town for the medicine, he 
promised to bring the prescription to the drug- 
gist himself, and the latter would send out a 
boy on a bicycle with it. 

Clara waited until the baby awoke, and then 
moved “bag and baggage,” as she called it, to 
Myra’s house. Myra was more than glad to have 
her, for it was good to have help and comfort 
near when someone near and dear was ill, and 
Clara was always cheerful and efficient. She 


had lost her former rather gaunt lines, and was 
now pretty and, while not exactly plump, filled 
out enough to be very good-looking. Charlie 
was exceedingly proud of her and the baby, and 
did not hesitate to tell everybody how lucky he 
thought he was. He came rather late in the 
evening, having had to work overtime, and was 
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surprised to find Clara at Myra’s gate, waiting 
for him. 

“Since when did we move?” he asked jocu- 
larly. 

“Oh, Charlie, Berenice is deathly ill! She 
has pneumonia and scarcely knows anyone.” 
His smile faded. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Clerra. I hope she 
pulls through.” 

“We're going to stay over here until she’s 
better. You don’t mind, do you, dear?” 

“Not in the least. Come, you shouldn’t be 
standing out here in the cold, or you’ll be get- 
ting pneumonia next.” 

“I was afraid you’d scold because I was at 
Myra’s house again, like that other time—re- 
member?” teased Clara, digging her elbow into 
Charlie’s ribs. ‘So I thought I would just wait 
for you.” 

“Huh!” he grunted. “You would have to 
bring that up, wouldn’t you? But I have the 
best of you. You can’t give the ring back any 
more. Ha, ha!” 

“Oh, yes, I could if I wanted to—but, you 
see, I don’t want to!” Then they both laughed 
at their little joke, and Charlie clumsily kissed 
his wife out in the dark, just before they opened 
the door. They found Myra with little Clarine 
upon her knee. The baby’s face was wreathed 
in smiles as Myra shook her little rosebud fist 
and told her things that the infant seemed to 
think very comical. 

“Look how the darling’s laughing!” said 
Clara, as she stopped with Charlie just within 
the kitchen door. 


“The little rascal! Don’t look as if her teeth 
hurt her now,” commented Charlie as he took 
off his overcoat and hat preparatory to taking 
the child. 

“Oh no! She sleeps most of the day and has 
her parties at night,” said her mother, just as 
proudly. 

“Come here, young lady,” now commanded 
her father, swinging her up into the air. “I 
hear you’ve been living a very fast life, keeping 
your mother up nights and such. I hardly get a 
chance to look at you, what with having to work 
so late and start off so early in the morning. 
It’s a wonder you know me at all.” The infant 
cooed and gurgled, delighted at being held by 
her parent, and Charlie walked about with her a 
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bit until Clara had his supper ready. Myra 
tiptoed in and out of the sick room, constantly 
doing little services for the patient. 

“If Berenice doesn’t get well, it won’t be 
Myra’s fault,” said Clara to her husband, as she 
poured his coffee and cut the fresh pie she had 
made for his dessert. 

“How is she?” he asked, trying to eat and 
keep Baby Clarine’s busy little hands out of his 
mashed potatoes. Clara shook her head. 

“She is very bad, Charlie. Here, let me take 
the baby before she pulls that hot coffee over on 
herself.” 

“Are we staying here to-night, or do we go 
home?” he next inquired. 

“We'd best stay here. Myra shouldn’t be 
alone, you know, if something happens. She’ll 
feel more satisfied if you and I are here.” 

“T’d do anything in the world for Myra—and 
for Berenice too, for that matter.” 

“TI know you would, Charlie, and so would I. 
We couldn’t be any closer if we were sisters.” 

“And they certainly treat me like a brother, 
I’ll admit.” 

“Too bad this sickness had to come in. We 
were so happy together. One would never guess 
we are not related.” 

“We are though, now; Myra is the baby’s 
godmother, you know.” 

“She’s calling ‘me. Excuse me a minute, 
Charlie.” 

While Clara went into the sick room, someone 
knocked on the door, and Charlie rose to open 
it. It proved to be the Shane’s and Roy, come 
to see how Mrs. Tranon was, and to be of ser- 
vice if they could. Myra was gladdened and 
heartened by the sight of them and welcomed 
them most heartily. Roy wanted to know at 
once if she had plenty of coal and wood in the 
house, although he had been there that morning 
to replenish the bin on the back porch. Never- 
theless, flashlight in hand, he went to look, and 
soon they heard him going back to the shed for 
more wood and coal, and sounds of breaking 
coal and wood being chopped proceeded from 
the rear of the yard. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Shane, in her motherly way, 
lent a hand here and there and always had some 
new suggestion for the comfort of the patient, 
whom all loved. Then, of course, she, too, had 
her turn to hold the baby awhile, the infant be- 
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ing passed from hand to hand until Clara de- 
clared she would be spoilt beyond hope. ‘“‘Not 
with the kind of mother she has,” replied Mrs. 
Shane, and continued to cuddle and talk to the 
wide-eyed young lady, who seemed not in the 
least sleepy. 

“T’ll have to take her upstairs and try to 
make her sleep. Her schedule has been all upset 
by this teething trouble she has had. I must 
try to keep to it as much as possible.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Shane and Charlie talked 
politics back beside the kitchen range, using the 
evening paper as their text. Roy came in all 
powdered with snow, a scuttle full of coal in 
each hand, and a basket of kindling on the 
porch, waiting to be brought in. The bin had 
been filled to overflowing too, and Myra laugh- 
ingly told him that he might as well bring in the 
entire contents of the shed while he was at it. 

“You’ll need it,’”’ he protested. ‘“‘There’s a 
blizzard beginning to blow, and with two stoves 
going, it won’t be any too much. You'll see.” 

“All right, Roy! Thanks! I don’t know how 
I’ll ever repay you for all the things you do for 
me.” Roy gave her a look that spoke volumes. 
He was stooping over and placing the scuttles 
back against the wall, out of the way, so that 
only she heard him. 

“Myra, if I waited on you hand and foot day 
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and night, and carried you about on my 
shoulders so that you wouldn’t have to make 
another step for the rest of your life, that still 
wouldn’t satisfy that relentless, gnawing thing 
inside of me! Myra, I wish—” 

“What?” 

“Oh—nothing. No use saying it.’’ He brushed 
off his hands and threw back his head to shake 
back the wavy black lock that had fallen for- 
ward, gave her another look, and then went to 
get the basket of wood. As Mrs. Shane was 
talking to Clara, and Mr. Shane to Charlie, no 
one heard what Roy said to Myra. She watched 
him with sorrowful, helpless eyes, deeply grate- 
ful, loving him like a dear brother—but unable 
to give him more than that. 

The days passed with monotonous regularity, 
bringing snow and thaws and sunshine, and 
snow again. The doctor came and went, anx- 
ious eyes watched, and anxious ears listened 
eagerly for his words, which some days seemed 
hopeful, others not, keeping the friends all in 
suspense, praying, working, doing all in their 
power to bring the suffering patient in the room 
off the kitchen through her dangerous siege. 
Clara remained with Myra throughout the sad 
days which brought rest and relief from pain 
at last to poor Mrs. Tranon. 

(To be continued) 


A Hermit’s Hut and a Thousand Years 


T WAS January in the Swiss mountains. 

Two roughly clad men were fleeing in abject 
terror through the winter gloom of the forest. 
Terror and horror were written on their every 
feature and movement, for they had done an 
awful deed-—sacrilegious—black—and were 
fleeing, but in vain, before the wrath of God. 
The air was made more hideous by the two 
ravens who pursued them relentlessly with rau- 
cous cries and swift flight, till, coming to the 
village, the murderers were forced by these 
messengers of wrath and by their own remorse- 
ful consciences to betray their crime and to 
meet the swift punishment of those medieval 
times—death. 

Quickly the grief-stricken inhabitants rushed 
on that beaten path to the hermitage, the path 
they had so often taken when in need of the 


blessed hermit’s counsel, comfort, prayer. Now 
they find him lying in his blood outside the tiny 
chapel and dwelling, two candles burning beside 
him—candles lighted miraculously by angel 
hands in testimony to the marytrs of charity, 
St. Meinrad. 

Within that chapel still stood serene that 
simple, wooden statue of the Mother holding 
her Divine Infant in her arms. Little did those 
simple folk of the ninth century then know that 
for a thousand years to come this sacred spot, 
hallowed by heavenly visitations to Blessed 
Meinrad in his lifetime, consecrated by his 
blood, made sacred by wonders to be wrought 
through Mary’s intercession this holy hermit- 
age was to be foremost in Europe among all 
celebrated monasteries and places of pilgrim- 


age. 
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DIVINE CONSECRATION OF THE CHAPEL OF GRACE 


The story of that holy hermit, however, was 
well known to all: How, though a son of the 
nobility, he had submitted humbly to the mo- 
nastic yoke of obedience in the abbey of Reiche- 
nau and there, as priest, had labored in the 
schools till the even higher call came to devote 
the remainder of his 
life to closer union 
with God in solitude. 
Now he had sought 
out this nigh inacces- 
sible spot in the 
depth of the forest, 
built there his small 
abode, placed in his 
chapel the figure of 
the Madonna given 
him by Abbess Hilde- 
garde, and then lived 
in the company of God, His Mother, and the 
Angels, his only visible companions being the 
two pet ravens which like his great Patriarch, 
St. Benedict, he fed and kept about him, visited 
often, too, by the neighboring people who came 
to him with all their cares and proffered will- 
ingly the small sustenance on which he lived. 
It was known also that demons of hell had 
sought to shake his constancy; that at 
times the very air was darkened by their 
hideous hordes appearing in visible form; H& 
and that comfort came visibly, too, in that 
the Christ Child came forth smiling to his 
presence from the altar whereon he offered 
the Holy Sacrifice. 

Soon after this tragic but holy death IF 
came another hermit, Blessed Benno, to & 
dwell in the sacred place. After Benno’s 
death, the hermitage lay deserted till the 
year 934, when Blessed Eberhard founded 
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there a community of Benedictine monks 
and later became their first abbot. 
Fortunately in this time the venerable 
image of the Blessed Virgin had not been 
lost. It was now set up in principal honor 
in the monastic chapel, and the Abbey was 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin of the Hermit- 
age—Einsiedeln. In the year 948, when a 
new church had been built, St. Conrad, 
Bishop of Constance, came to dedicate it. 
While praying in the chapel the night be- 
fore, however, he was to witness a marvel 
of heaven: the Angels themselves came 
down from heaven and in celestial glory con- 
secrated the abode destined for God and His 
Mother; destined for ages to come to be the 
source of grace and heavenly favor for count- 
less souls. 
Immediately the Blessed Virgin began to 
a show her sweet power 
on this chosen spot. 
Manifest answers to 
the faith and piety of 
athe faithful who 
4 there took refuge to 
their Queen and 
Mother made Ein- 
siedeln known far 
and wide. And this 
popularity has lived 
and increased as cen- 
turies passed. 
Favored by royalty, whose generous gifts and 
donations of large estates enabled the Abbey 
to expand its beneficent influence; growing ever 
more powerful in its own sphere of territory, 
Einsiedeln was destined to assume a princely 
role in the affairs of the medieval world. Year- 
ly pilgrims by the hundreds of thousands have 
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made their way to this world-famous shrine. 
Meanwhile, year after year, century after cen- 
tury, fresh recruits here donned the monastic 
habit, newly crowned Saints took their flight 
from monastic cell to heavenly glory. Even 
canonized Saints in the Church are numbered 
among her sons. 

As in all great works of God, adversity was 
not to be wanting. Fire wasted the buildings 
often, hostile neighbors warred on her for her 
possessions, the aftermath of religious strug- 
gles was felt within her confines. Yet the pro- 
tection of Mary of Einsiedeln was never want- 
ing; her glorious shrine was often destroyed, 
yet her miraculous statue was never lost. 

Nor has the Abbey of Mary of Einsiedeln 
been fruitful to herself alone. Many parishes 
and other monasteries in Europe owe their 
origin to her. Of special interest to readers of 
THE GRAIL is the fact that St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
now flourishing in this country, took its rise 
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from the Abbey of Einsiedeln. In 1852 two 
Fathers of that Abbey were sent forth by this 
great mother house to continue the work of 
God, instituted by St. Benedict, in the New 
World. From humble, laborious beginnings, 
the new Ejinsiedeln of America has grown to 
what it is to-day, and itself is the proud mother 
of two abbeys in the United States: St. Joseph’s 
in Louisiana, and New Subiaco in Arkansas. 
In the Abbey church at St. Meinrad, there is a 
special chapel shrine fashioned after the shrine 
at Einsiedeln, where holy Mass is daily offered 
up, and where the monks singly and in a body 
frequently show eager devotion to their Virgin 
Queen. 

So on this Feast of St. Meinrad, January 21, 
1934, when our mother rounds out a full thou- 
sand years of continuous existence, her children 
in the United States will bless God and His 
Virgin Mother for the wonders of His good- 
ness. HiLarY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


St. Meinrad of Our Lady of the Hermits 


ELIZA ALLEN STARR 


EpitTor’s NoTtE:—This sketch of St. Meinrad appeared 
in The Alma Mater, (January, 1895), a monthly that 
was formerly published in the interest of St. Meinrad’s 
College. Eliza Allen Starr, the author, was a convert 
to the Faith. 


MEINRAD AT REICHENAU 


MONG the rich valleys of Swabia, watered 

by the river Neckar, stretched the domains 
of the princes of Hohenzollern, and the turrets 
of their strongholds still crown the heights. 
One of this powerful family lived, most happily, 
with his pious wife in the castle of Sulchen, 
one blessing only having been denied to them. 
But even this, a child, was obtained of God in 
797, by their prayers, to which they gave the 
name of Meginrad, which means Excellent 
Counsel, and this was shortened into Meinrad. 
The beloved son remained with his parents until 
he was twelve years old when he was sent to the 
Benedictine monastery at Reichenau. This is- 
land had been delivered by Saint Firmin from 
the venomous reptiles which so infested it as to 
be its only inhabitants; and thus freed, it be- 
came so smiling and proved so fertile in the 


hands of the monks, that they called it Reiche- 
nau, or the “rich plain.” Learning flourished 
here, as well as crops, and the indolent Ger- 
man nations, seeing the unwearied labors of the 
monks, and the rich results, betook themselves 
to the cultivation of the soil. Nowadays, one 
can hardly imagine an indolent German; but 
we may as well understand that all uncivilized 
people are indolent. They may love the chase, 
but they hate and despise work. It is the civil- 
ized, enlightened man, who is really industrious, 
really thrifty. 

It was not until the year 818 that the first 
slips of the vine, which were to make the wealth 
of this smiling country, were set in the rich soil, 
but the minds of the young were cultivated as 
carefully as the vines, and from this monastic 
home came twenty-nine superiors of abbeys, 
sixty bishops and archbishops and a countless 
number of the renowned men of learning in 
Germany. Emperors and kings visited Reiche- 
nau for rest, and bishops, resigning their sees, 
found peace in its cloisters. Among them was 


Egino, who in 799 commenced to build, at the 
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extreme end of Reichenau, the grand church 
which exists to-day, and while Meinrad was a 
young scholar there, he was present:at its con- 
secration. A vast crowd assembled from all the 
country round and seven hundred monks, one 
hundred resident, four hundred non-resident, 
students made a choir for the chants, the whole 
immense crowd responding to the prayers of 
the consecrating abbot, who was, also, bishop of 
Basel. 


MEINRAD HEARS THE CALL TO SOLITUDE 


It is easy to imagine the impression made by 
this ceremony on the noble and sensitive soul 
of the young Meinrad. He resolved from that 
time to devote himself to the service of Jesus 
Christ on his altars. But, no sooner was he or- 
dained deacon, than a still more interior wish 
found voice; no other, than to follow the ex- 
ample of the ‘Fathers of the Desert,” as they 
were called; the Anthonies, the Pauls, the Hila- 
rions, and finally, as it were, John Cassian, who 
became, in the midst of the glories of great 
cities, enamored of the holy life of a solitary. 
Meanwhile, however, our Meinrad embraced the 
monastic life under the rule of Saint Benedict, 
and what a model was this young monk to all 
around him! Letters, every scholarly attain- 
ment, were not only possessed by him, but his 
knowledge was imparted with a sweetness 
which made the pains of intellectual labor for- 
gotten by his pupils, and their aspirations to- 
wards truth and perfection made them scholars 
according to the highest ideal. 

Still the innermost wish of his heart re- 
mained unchanged, and if we remember that, 
four hundred years after Meinrad’s soul thus 
thirsted for the calm water of unbroken con- 
templation, pious artists expressed their own 
delight in the stories of the Fathers of the 
Desert, and that of their countrymen, by paint- 
ing them on the walls of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, we may not esteem Meinrad’s desire alto- 
gether unnatural. 


MEINRAD THE HERMIT 


At last, when thirty-one years of age, he 
saw his way clear to follow out his interior 
aspirations, bending his steps towards Mount 
Etzel, which he had seen for so many years 
across Lake Zurich, its blue summit melting 
into the blue of Heaven. On this very height he 
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built himself a cabin of boughs and a few large 
stones which he could loosen from the mighty 
rocks around him. The door of this rude habi- 
tation commanded a view of the whole country 
below, where he beheld beautiful Lake Zurich, 
set, like a gem, among forests and meadows and 
low hills. There he lived for seven years, his 
soul refreshed by the dews of divine grace. At 
the end of this time he groaned to see his be- 
loved solitude becoming a place of pilgrimage to 
which climbed, from all sides, crowds of sincere 
people, eager to be instructed by the man of 
God. He received them affably, gave them the 
instruction they craved and the good counsel 
they needed, but the plan of his life had been 
broken in upon too early. Behind Etzel and the 
summit, which he had chosen, extended an im- 
mense, unbroken forest, and in this forest he 
determined to hide himself anew. He departed, 
therefore, taking with him, in order to carry 
articles indispensable, one religious, and a coun- 
tryman from the neighborhood on whose silence 
he could rely. Descending by a thousand turns 
through the forest, they came to a pleasant val- 
ley, through which runs the Shil, and on the 
branch of a fir tree, the Brother saw a raven’s 
nest in which were two young ones. These 
fledglings, remembering no doubt the raven of 
Saint Benedict, Meinrad adopted as the only 
companions of his solitude. Some trunks of 
trees and some branches were so arranged as to 
make a small cabin above the source of the 
river, and all wants were supplied. 


AN ABODE WITH BIRDS, BEASTS, DEMONS 


This was the first time that the voice of a 
Christian had been heard in the wilderness. 
From the fall of Adam, we might say, it had 
been given up to demons as the fair Reichenau 
had been given over to reptiles. But the demons 
were determined not to be driven away. They 
became visible to Meinrad; they tried to in- 
timidate him, to bruise, and injure him. But 
on one of these assaults, our Lord Jesus Christ 
appeared among them, and with a howl of rage 
and disappointment they retreated never to re- 
turn. From this time his cell and his solitude 
were doubly dear to Meinrad, since Jesus Christ 
had consecrated it by his presence. Again and 
again he bowed himself to the earth in thanks- 
giving; then, walking through his narrow val- 
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ley, gave himself up to holy meditation or, at 
the door of his cabin, a pious book in his hand, 
read, while the two ravens perched on his shoul- 
ders and—Meinrad was happy. Eagles, bears, 
every animal of the great forest, came to him as 
their friend. In the frightful cold of winter he 
held himself close to his Maker and was warm 
in every limb. When the gray rocks and the 
far-off glaciers were illumined by the rays of 
the sun and the leaves of spring shivered in the 
cold air of the early morning, his sweet voice 
was lifted in a grave and holy chant, to which 
responded the blackbird and every songster of 
the untamed forest, while every plant and 
shrub, pine and fir tree, gave forth its aroma 
like incense in praise of its Creator. 


THE HERMIT DISCOVERED 


But this delicious retreat was discovered also, 
and Meinrad at length accepted his office of 
teacher and guide. No one was repulsed and 
each and all left him with an increase of grace. 
The rich loaded him with presents which he dis- 
tributed to the poor, who sought him out for 
their consolation, while Hildegarde, the daugh- 
ter of Louis, the sovereign of the region, who 
had been made abbess of the monastery at 
Zurich, in 853, hastened to build a chapel in 
which he could celebrate the Divine Mysteries. 
She also gave him a statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, carved from wood and beautifully adorned, 
which Meinrad placed upon the altar. Miracle 
succeeded miracle, and a religious from Reiche- 
nau saw, as Meinrad knelt on the steps of his 
altar, an angel at each side of the holy hermit, 
holding for him his book of prayer and joining 
their voices to that of the saint. The medita- 
tions, vigils, to which he delivered himself, 
seemed to have destroyed the earthly man, and 
changed him to one of celestial habits and prac- 
tices, and many fancied they saw already 
around his head the aureole of the saint. 


ASSAULTED BY ASSASSINS 


For twenty-five years Meinrad had _ stead- 
fastly prepared himself for death in these two 
solitudes, when two wretched men, conceiving 
the idea that he had stored away, in his chapel 
and cabin, great treasures, the gifts of pilgrims, 
determined to kill him and then plunder his 
humble abode. It was at break of day, January 
the twenty-first, 861, when they took the road 
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leading from the Etzel into the lonely forest. 
For a long time they wandered through the 
dense woods, where a new fallen snow had cov- 
ered all foot prints. Still they persevered, as if 
urged on by those demons foiled by Meinrad, 
until they stood face to face with his humble 
cell. At this moment the two ravens, guessing, 
as it were, their murderous intentions, began to 
wheel around the cabin uttering loud and pierc- 
ing cries of distress. Still the robbers persisted 
in approaching the chapel, where Meinrad, ac- 
cording to his custom, had spent the hours from 
daybreak in meditation and prayer, then had 
celebrated the Holy Sacrifice. It was while of- 
fering up the adorable Victim that God revealed 
to him that the moment of his death was close 
at hand and he received the Body and Blood of 
his Lord as viaticum, thanking God for His 
mercies, the saints and angels for their pro- 
tection, and praying for those who would cruel- 
ly murder him. When they knocked at the door 
of the chapel, Meinrad opened it with a smiling 
countenance, saying: “Had you come a little 
earlier, my friends, you could have assisted at 
the Holy Mass. Enter, and ask God to bless you; 
then come to my cell, where I will share with 
you my humble meal; after which you can ac- 
complish your intention in this visit.” The mur- 
derers stopped a few minutes in the chapel; 
then, fearing to lose their victim, hastened 
rudely to the cabin, where Meinrad again met 
them with a smile, and set before them the 
frugal food he had in store. When they had 
eaten, he gave one his mantle, to the other his 
tunic, saying in a gentle voice: “Take them 
from me as a gift and, when you have done 
your work, take them wherever you wish. I 
know you have come to put me to death. When 
I am dead, place those two candles, which I have 
especially prepared, one at my head the other 
at my feet, and—fly for your lives. Else, those 
who will come to visit me to-day will pursue and 
overtake you and mete out the punishment of 
your crime.” 


Insensible to his sweetness of charity, the 
monsters seized the saint and struck him sav- 
agely on the head like insane men. But, although 
Meinrad fell, they did not desist until his breath 
ceased, when a celestial perfume, which filled 
the cell, exhaled from the bruised body, and this 
beautiful soul was borne to heaven by angels. 
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THE RAVENS AS ACCUSERS 


Their fiendish work accomplished, the mur- 
derers took from Meinrad his vestments, laid 
him on his poor bed of rushes covered with a 
coarse cloth in the corner of his cabin, placed 
one unlighted candle at his head and carried the 
other into the chapel to light it by the sanctuary 
lamp. But, on their return, they found the un- 
lighted one burning brightly, which so fright- 
ened them that they fled as if already pursued, 
as indeed thy were; for the two ravens, wit- 
nesses of their inhuman crime, followed them 
with wild, dolorous cries through the forest, 
even striking their heads and faces with their 
beaks, as if to avenge the death of the saint. 

Still chased, as it were, by the ravens, they 
arrived panting at Wollenau, where they met 
the carpenter who had helped Meinrad in the 
building of his cabin. He recognized the ravens, 
and immediatetly suspecting mischief from 
their strange actions and cries, he charged his 
brother to track these two suspicious looking 
men, while he would run to the hermitage. 
There he was horrified to see the mangled body 
of his beloved friend, bloody and quite lifeless. 
The candles had set fire to the rushes but the 
flames had not touched the holy body. As soon 
as he could master his horror, he hastened back 
to Wollenau, gave the awful tidings to every one 
he saw, and the pursuit for the murderers was 
begun. They reached Zurich, where the hiding 
place of those miscreants was betrayed by the 
ravens, who fairly besieged the house, striking 
the door and windows with their beaks and 
strong wings. No time was lost in arresting 
the murderers or in bringing them to justice 
and sentence of death and execution followed ; a 
thrill of horror passing through the whole re- 
gion. 


THE HERMIT’S CELL A PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 


But this was not the end of Meinrad’s work. 
Eberhard, who presided over the Benedictine 
Order in this province of Strassburg, took pos- 
session of the hermitage and built on the spot, 
in honor of Meinrad, a monastery and church 
under the rule of St. Benedict which has been, 
ever since, a place of pilgrimage; the statue of 
the Blessed Virgin, given to Meinrad by the Ab- 
bess Hildegarde, is still on its altar. There is a 
wonderful tradition concerning this church; no 
less than that Jesus Christ, the Divine Pontiff, 
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came to the church in person, the night before 
the day appointed for its consecration, and, 
finding there the Bishop who was keeping his 
pious vigil, made him an assistant, in company 
with saints and angels, in consecrating the 
beautiful edifice. The Bishop was found in a 
trance at break of day and solemnly deposed 
that the rite had been already performed by 
Jesus Christ, himself. No one, however, could 
believe him, thinking him under a delusion. But, 
no sooner did the assembled prelates arrange 
themselves for the ceremony, than a mysterious 
voice called from the altar: “Cease, my breth- 
ren, cease, the church has been divinely con- 
secrated.”’* 

The Benedictines still have charge, not only 
of the Abbey, but of the smiling country 
around, rich in convents, in everything which 
makes a prosperous community, and two ravens 
are still displayed on the escutcheon of the Ab- 
bey in honor of the humble but faithful friends 
of Saint Meinrad, founder of Our Lady of Her- 
mits (Einsiedeln, Switzerland). 


* The church here referred to is the so-called “Gna- 
denkapelle,” Chapel of Grace, in the Einsiedeln Abbey 
Church. This chapel contains the skull of St. Meinrad 
and also, as stated above, the statue of Our Lady which 
the saint is said to have possessed in his solitude. 
Blackened with the smoke and grime of ages, and paint- 
ed since a swarthy color, this statue is often called the 
“Black Mother of God.” Three times in its long history 
has the Abbey Church been destroyed, but each time, 
says the legend, this hallowed sanctuary of Our Lady 
has been spared.—EpITor. 


Who Spoiled the World? 
Sr. AGNES FINLEY 


Who spoiled the world— 
Its innocent glee— 

The glee that was dear 
To you and to me?- 


Who spoiled the world— 
Took its joy away 

And hid the sun 

That illumined its day? 


Who spoiled the world 
Plunged in misery? 
Who taught vile ways? 
False prosperity! 


Ah, Christ! restore it! 
Make all things new 
And bring back the world 
To Love—to You! 
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cA Pilgrim to Palestine 


BERNARD BECK, O. S. B. 


O GO to Palestine, to see the Holy Land, to 

visit the places made sacred by the pres- 
ence of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph has for cen- 
turies been the ambition of Christians. Many 
of those who have gone thither have bequeathed 
to posterity permanent records of such visits. 
These descriptions, which may be interesting in 
themselves, are generally written from the 
viewpoint of the traveler. 

The narrative that follows was not written 
for the public eye, but we make bold enough to 
lift it from a private letter, because we believe 
it will be welcomed by many of our readers. The 
writer is Father Bernard Beck, O. S. B., of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, who is now completing in 
Rome his theological course in preparation for 
the doctorate in Sacred Theology at the end of 
the present school year. During the autumn 
vacation, Father Bernard, who, together with 
Father Patrick (likewise of St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey), spent the summer at Maredsous Abbey 
in Belgium, accompanied a party of Swiss tour- 
ists on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land and other 
places of historical interest. 

In a letter from St. Anselm’s College, Monte 
Aventino, Rome, under date of October 27, 
1933, to Father Gabriel, now professor of Philo- 
sophy at St. Meinrad, Father Bernard says, in 
part: 

“You will, no doubt, have heard that I have 
been in the Holy Land this summer. In fact, 
I returned only on Monday morning. It is a 
long story, but I believe that you will have the 
patience to hear it.... 

“TI had intended going alone to Palestine, for 
I had not found anybody going that way. But, 
luckily, when I returned to Rome on September 
20, two Benedictine priests came to Sant’ An- 
selmo to say Mass one morning. They were 
Swiss from Bregenz. They said that they were 
on their. way to the Holy Land with a party 
numbering thirty-five. I immediately asked if 
it would be possible to accompany them. They 
said yes. That was the morning of the twenty- 
first. I was fortunate in getting a berth on the 
same ship, Helouan, to sail the next day from 
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Bridinsi. At 11:20 that night I left Rome for 
Brindisi down at the very bottem of Italy. It 
took until eleven the next day to get there. At 
two o’clock we left. The Helowan was not an 
express, but followed a route precisely intended 
for pilgrims. It stopped, therefore, at Greece, 
Turkey, Rhodes, Cyprus, before reaching the 
Holy Land. The stops were not long, ranging 
from six hours to two days. One could leave 
the boat almost immediately on landing, take 
an auto and visit whatever was of interest. The 
first stop was at Piraeus, the port for, and 
about five miles from, Athens. Here we had 
about a day, so we saw the ruins of Athens with 
its famous Acropolis and the Areopagus where 
St. Paul made his speech. Daphne with its 
ruins of an ancient monastery and church con- 
taining some fine old mosaics and paintings 
built on the site of an old temple, is half way 
between Athens and Eleusis, where recent ex- 
cavations have been made. The sacred way 
from Athens to Eleusis, formerly traversed by 
the religious processions of the Greeks, is now 
a splendid highway. At Eleusis it was interest- 
ing to see the various civilizations from the 
early Greeks and Egyptians until the Persians, 
all of whom had had their temples there and 
added their own characier to the building. 
“Our next stop was Constantinople. One is a 
bit disappointed with Constantinople at first. 
One is used to reading only of the glories and 
splendor of that ancient city. To-day, of course, 
all that has passed away, and the glory and 
beauty of Constantinople is contained in a few 
buildings, the mosques and museums. The mu- 
seum has a most wonderful collection of pre- 
cious stones, jewelry, thrones (of the Sultans), 
chinaware, etc. The mosques, too, at Constan- 
tinople are beautiful. Santa Sophia has been 
ruined by the plastering and the remodeling of 
the Turks. In place of an altar or something 
similar in a mosque, there is a place fixed for 
the one who leads in prayer. Not a single pic- 


ture is seen on the wall. On Friday, the Moham- 
medan Sunday, the prayer-leader goes up into 
a sort of pulpit. 


The faithful must take off 
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their shoes when entering the mosque. We had 
to put on slippers over our shoes to enter. They 
pray with many bows and prostrations. Some 
of them are very sincere. Later on during our 
trip we saw many of them praying in the same 
manner in fields, at the time of prayer, as we 
had seen them in the mosques. Some of the 
party made a trip up the Bosporus. 


“From Constantinople we went to Rhodes and 
Cyprus. At Rhodes there are some very well 
preserved ruins of the fortress of the Crusad- 
ers. The island was a stronghold for them. 
They have constructed, or rather reconstructed, 
the church of St. John the Baptist there. It isa 
small Gothic church with a tower off to the side. 
Both its exterior and its interior give a most 
pleasing effect. 


“After nine days we landed in Palestine. In 
fact we landed twice in Palestine, once in the 
morning at Jaffa for a visit of the town, and 
then in the evening at the foot of Mount Car- 
mel. At several places we had to land in a 
small boat, for the harbor was too small for 
our sailing vessel. That was interesting be- 
cause the water was not always so quiet and 
calm. They throw a ladder down the side of 
the ship and on this one must descend to the 
small boat. If the swells are running four or 
five feet high, one has to watch at the bottom 
of the ladder when to jump into the boat. When 
you get to the bottom of the ladder, you have 
to see whether the boat is going to be up as high 
as your waist or whether at your feet or 
whether perhaps some three or four feet below 
you. There is not much danger landing in this 
way for the boatmen take good care. But some 
of the women who landed were a bit cranky. 
Either they wouldn’t jump when the sign was 
given, or they didn’t want to be helped by an 
Arab or a Negro. 

“On Mount Carmel is a beautiful chapel over 
the cave of Elias. The Carmelites have a big 
monastery here. The spot is also a favorite 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin. The autos that 
were to carry us on our trip through Syria and 
Palestine met us at the ship at Haifa, the port 
at the foot of Carmel. The next day we proceed- 
ed on to Beirut and Baalbek where there is one 
of the best preserved Roman ruins in the world. 
To reach Baalbek from Beirut, which is also a 
seaport, we crossed the Antilebanon. Baalbek 
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lies in the high valley between Antilebanon and 
the Lebanon. The name signifies ‘god of the 
plain.’ We reached the valley at sunset. The 
coloring was marvelous. The mountains of 
Syria and Palestine are absolute deserts. The 
full moon was rising. The two mountains re- 
flected the various shades of light back and 
forth until one could scarcely distinguish where 
the mountain ascended from the plain and 
where the dark blue sky rose above the moun- 
tain. The whole scene was so peaceful, the 
colors, and the shadows so deep, that the at- 
mosphere of mystery sank into one’s soul and 
held it. That evening we dined with the Mar- 
onite bishop of Baalbek, who welcomed the 
large party of Swiss and told of his own trip 
to Switzerland some years before. 


“I had expected to find desert land in Pales- 
tine, but the reality went beyond all expecta- 
tion. Nothing grows in Palestine at this time 
of the year. One can go for miles and miles 
and not see so much as a single bush. The 
same holds good for Syria. It is almost im- 
possible to see how the numerous herds of 
sheep, goats, cows, camels, etc., can live through 
the summer. One often sees great herds of cat- 
tle roaming over the vast wastes as bare as a 
baseball diamond, yet they all seem to be peace- 
fully grazing and finding something. 


“Damascus, the gem of the Orient, lies in a 
well-watered plain. The verdure is such a con- 
trast to the rest of the countryside that it is no 
wonder the Orientals prized it so highly. After 
Damascus we stopped at the source of the Jor- 
dan before going into Palestine. Then came a 
four hour wait at the border until all formali- 
ties had been gone through. Early that morn- 
ing we stopped at Banias, formerly Caesarea 
Philippi, where Christ promised the primacy to 
St. Peter. Our way then followed the valley of 
the Jordan. We stayed, however, rather in the 
mountains. After a long ride the sea of Tiberias 
came into sight. We made a halt at Caphar- 
naum to see the synagogue where our Lord had 
taught. It is to a great extent reconstructed, 
but unluckily when the Franciscan Father, who 
was reconstructing it, was going one day to the 
archeological convention at Jerusalem, his driv- 
er went to sleep on him and they plunged to 
death over an embankment. We passed through 
Magdala and Tiberias on our way to Nazareth. 
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Nazareth is a beautiful little town lying on 
the side of the mountain. Before reaching Naz- 
areth, we also stopped at Cana where a church 
commemorates the place of the changing of 
water into wine. The Franciscans are in all 
these places. At Nazareth the principal place 
is the church of the Annunciation. Under the 
altar is a stone reading ‘Hic Verbum caro fac- 
tum est.’ And behind the altar is still shown 
the place where the house of Mary and Joseph 
stood. Another church marks the carpenter 
shop of St. Joseph. The synagogue where Our 
Lord taught and from which he was taken to be 
hurled down the precipice is now a church held 
by the Greek schismatics. There is only one 
well of spring water in the town. It is called 
the spring of Our Lady. From this spring the 
holy family had its water. Even to-day only 
the women and children carry water, and that 
in stone pots on their heads. So we may well 
conjecture that Jesus and Mary did it exactly 
in the same way nineteen hundred years ago. 


“On the way to Jerusalem we went up Mount 
Thabor. It stands all alone in a vast plain. For 
the people in this district it is simply ‘the 
mountain.’ That is probably why it is not 
named in the gospel narrative of the trans- 
figuration. On the top, a great plateau, stands 
a handsome church. It was just recently built 
by American money. It is one of the finest 
churches in Palestine. It has a beautiful crypt 
that contains two chapels, one to Moses and one 
to Elias. The three tabernacles, in this way, 
that St. Peter wanted to erect there, are really 
there, but probably in a different style than he 
would have built. A great monastery formerly 
stood on Mount Thabor. The great plain of 
Esdraelon stretches to the northwest of Tha- 
bor, where so many battles have been fought 
ever since the beginning of history in these 
parts. Even Napoleon fought here. 


“Next in order came Samaria and Sichar 
with the well of Jacob. At the place of the 
schismatic temple of the Samaritans stands a 
Synagogue where the remnants of the ancient 
Samaritans hold services a few times a year. 
The tomb of Joseph is very close to the well of 
Jacob. 

“We reached Jerusalem a little too late in the 
evening, coming over the Mount of Olives, to 
get a good view of the city. But several days 
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later as we visited the Mount Olives we had 
plenty of opportunity to see the whole city. 
Jerusalem is not a beautiful city, but for Catho- 
lics it is ‘the Holy City.’ When one visits Jeru- 
salem, one goes to venerate and see and ponder 
the holy place where Christ worked and died 
and rose again. Everything in and about Jeru- 
salem is an infinite number of times smaller 
than they had been formed in my own mind. 
Thus the Mount Olives might be compared with 
the hill back of the college at St. Meinrad. Mt. 
Sion is just a ‘swell.’ Mt. Calvary forms the 
upstairs chapel of the basilica of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. The Valley of Josaphat or the Cedron 
Valley is but a little gulley lying between Mt. 
Moriah and Mt. Olives. Of course allowance 
has to be made for the filling in of the centuries, 
but even abstracting from all this, my scale of 
miles had to be greatly reduced when I came to 
Jerusalem. Again, one can walk from Geth- 
semane to the house of Caiphas in fifteen 
minutes easily. The Via Dolorosa is at most 
from a third to a half mile long. Jerusalem is 
so rich in memories and monuments to Our 
Lord that I cannot narrate them all here. The 
principal place of course is the basilica of the 
Holy Sepulchre, sad to say shared with the 
schismatics. The Via Dolorosa leads to this 
church for it also contains Calvary. We made 
the Way of the Cross on Friday afternoon with 
about a thousand persons who had assembled 
to make it. The last five stations are in the 
basilica of the Holy Sepulchre. The tomb of Our 
Lord stands in the center of the basilica, a great 
dome. Off to the right and up a flight of stairs 
is Mount Calvary. Here are three altars: one 
where Our Lord was crucified, one over the 
very spot where the cross stood, and one where 
Our Lady held the dead body of Christ after 
the crucifixion. A large number of other chap- 
els mark, for instance, the spot where St. Helen 
found the crosses, the tomb of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. Directly below the place where the 
cross stood is the chapel commemorating the 
spot where, according to tradition, the tomb of 
Adam is supposed to have been. And, sure 


enough, behind the altar in the rock is shown a 
great crack, said to have been made by the 
earthquake at the time of Christ’s death and 
through which the blood of Christ flowed on the 
It is certainly a nice way of 


skull of Adam. 
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demonstrating the effects of Redemption, but 
one can doubt its historical value. On the Mt. 
of Olives is the beautiful church of Gethsemane 
built over the place where Christ suffered his 
agony. Another church marks the place where 
He taught the apostles the ‘Our Father,’ where 
the Apostles composed the Apostles’ Creed, 
where Our Lady was buried, where Our Lord 
was captured (this was a different spot than 
that in which He sweat blood and suffered His 
agony). 


“And so I could go on and on narrating this 
and narrating that. We also visited Emmaus, 
the house where St. John the Baptist was born, 
the home of Zachary and Elizabeth at the time 
of the Visitation. But I must say a word about 
Bethlehem where Our Lord was born. We all 
celebrated Mass in one or other of the under- 
ground chapels of the basilica built over the 
cave where Our Lord was born. Only later 
in the morning were we able to go into the cave 
itself ‘ubi natus est Christus.’ The Greeks were 
having the services. There are three altars in 
the grotto, one marking the place of Christ’s 
birth, one the adoration of the Magi, and the 
third the place of the crib (which is now in 
Rome in the Basilica of St. Mary Major). The 
Basilica is the only one of the many basilicas of 
St. Helen that remains to-day. From the roof 
of the Franciscan convent we saw the field of 
the shepherds where the angels announced the 
birth of Christ. 


“After so short a time in the Holy Land, we 
went to Egypt. Our train took twelve hours 
from Jerusalem to Cairo. We crossed through 
some real desert land on this stretch of the 
journey. Often on this trip we passed through 
huge groves of date palms. How tasty the fruit 
looked. At five in the afternoon we crossed the 
Suez Canal by ferry. Once arrived at Cairo, 
we saw the splendid Egyptian museum, with 
the wonderful collections from the tombs of the 
kings of Egypt. I cannot describe these things 
here, but so much gold I have never seen in all 
my life. We also visited the mosque which is 
at the same time a university. The students 
were sitting all about the pavement of the 
atrium and on the floor of the mosque studying 
the Koran. They sway the whole time that they 
study, either backwards and forwards or from 
side to side. The knowledge goes in better, so 
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they say. But all the students were not ideal. 
Some were sprawled out sleeping in the mosque, 
others were talking, others were distracted by 
visitors or other things, but all kept up the 
swaying except the sleepers. Near Cairo is a 
church marking the sojourn of the Holy Family 
in Egypt. We visited also the famous old Helio- 
polis where the high priest of Egypt lived of 
old and whose daughter, Aseneth, Joseph had 
for a wife. Only a single obelisk stands to-day 
of all the glory and splendor of that ancient 
city. 


“The next day we went to southern Egypt 
to Luxor (the ancient Thebes) and Assuan. 
There are many old famous temples there, the 
most famous ones being Karnak, the temple of 
Luxor, and the third, standing on an island in 
the Nile in the cataracts, called the pearl of 
Egypt by the Egyptians. In this same vicinity 
are the tombs of the kings, some sixty-five in 
all. We went down in some half dozen of them. 
It is remarkable how well the paintings are 
preserved after four and five thousand years. 
These tombs are all in a long narrow valley be- 
tween two low ranges of barren hills. They are 
cut down into the foot of the hill through the 
solid rock. Some consist of many chambers, 
others contain but a single chamber. Many of 
course were robbed. The reason that the tomb 
of Tut-an-Khamon, so recently discovered, was 
not robbed, is that in these hills it seldom rains. 
But if it does rain, so much water falls that it 
often washes a hillside down into the valley. 
This is precisely what happened shortly after 
this particular king was buried. The ground 
all came down over his grave and covered it 
completely and thus preserved it from the grave 
robbers of that day to the grave robbers of our 
own, who, of course, all being honorable men, 
do these things by law and for science and the 
common good, etc., etc. The graves were all 
very interesting and especially their contents, 
which are now in the museum at Cairo, with 
the exception of the mummies which have been 
buried. The mummy coverings are preserved 
in Cairo in the museum and are exquisite. 


“T must yet tell you about the Nile at its flood 
season, and then we can go back to Italy. Real- 
ly, Egypt is the gift of the Nile. It was in its 
flood stage. Water was everywhere. Where 
the water reaches, there things grow and abun- 
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dantly. But from the water line begins the 
desert. We traveled the whole valley of the 
Nile. Maize, cotton, and date palms are every- 
where. Just as soon as the land gets too high 
for the water, all vegetation ceases. On our re- 
turn to Cairo, we visited the pyramids of Gizeh. 
The three famous pyramids stand in a row 
there with the sphinx. They are veritable 
mountains. Usually the Egyptian kings began 
to build their tombs just as soon as they became 
kings. If, then, the king died young, his pyra- 
mid was small, for the longer he lived the more 
layers of stone he could put on his pyramid, 
and consequently the greater the pyramid be- 
came. It was the same with the other tombs. 
Many of them were not finished because the 
king did not live long enough. 

“From Cairo we went to Alexandria to em- 
bark for Italy. We left Cairo in the morning 
and Alexandria in the afternoon at five on 
Thursday and reached Naples on Monday morn- 
ing at six. The trip to Palestine was not much 
rougher than the return trip. But in the Dar- 
danelles, the long narrow strait between Europe 
and Asiatic Turkey, we had some very rough 
weather. I found the horizontal position the 
most adequate for retaining a good supper. You 
don’t know how glad I am that you suggested 
my taking such a trip... .” 


The Wood Carriers’ Festival 


MARIE WIDMER 


HE Létschen Valley, valley of my dreams, 
is no longer entirely sequestered, for it is 
now easily reached from Goppenstein, a tiny 
village on the Létschberg railway. Goppenstein 
is at the southern exit of the nine-mile tunnel 
and a well constructed carriage road has re- 
placed the one-time primitive bridle path. 
Following the course of the boisterous gla- 
cier-born Lonza, it takes about forty-five min- 
utes to reach Ferden, the first of several com- 
munities which enliven this glorious Alpine soli- 
tude. Clusters of sun-tanned homes, stables, 
and barns, they all are huddled closely together, 
so as to be out of the path of the destructive 
spring avalanches. In these remote villages the 
peasants have for many centuries sustained 
themselves by hard work covering every field 
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of simple human endeavor. They tend their 
cows, goats, and sheep; they gather in their 
hay on the steep mountain sides, and in winter 
promptly turn to woodcutting. From the lambs’ 
wool the women will spin, weave, and fashion 
the family’s garments; they will raise flax to 
be transformed gradually into snowy linen, 
and, to complete the wardrobe, they will plait 
straw and make those quaintly shaped hats 
which never change their style. 


A splendid community spirit pervades every- 
where, a spirit which was sprung from experi- 
ence of common dangers from the elements to 
which all are exposed. “To help one another” 
has become second nature to the devout Lét- 
schentalers and this magnificent impulse is 
most vividly portrayed in the so-called “Wood- 
carrying Festival.” 

The Létschen people are not blessed with 
worldly goods, and when a peasant has to build 
himself a home or even a barn in the loftily 
located summer settlement, the whole com- 
munity lends a helping hand. 


The hardest task is to transport the lumber 
from the place where it was cut to the building 
site, usually some 1500-2000 feet higher up. A 
special day is designated for this work and at 
daybreak the men set out in groups, each 
headed by a leader, to the forest where the wood 
is piled up. According to the size and weight 
of the cut timber two, three, or four men will 
start with the transportation of one board or 
beam. By means of a carefully established re- 
lay system the wood passes from shoulder to 
shoulder, from pasture to pasture. Cheerfully 
the women and children also help along, by car- 
rying shingles and smaller parts in large crates 
on their backs, and only once in a while is a 
brief stop made for a rest and a cooling drink. 


Finally, at two o’clock all the lumber has 
been deposited at its destination and the fami- 
lies assemble for a well-earned repast, but not 
without first listening to the village priest who 
will speak about “carrying one another’s bur- 
den.” The day has its happy conclusion with 
singing and dancing, and the helpers, unspoilt 
children of nature as they are, will happily 
cherish the memory of another “‘Wood-carrying 
Festival.” 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—tThe last survivor of the collaborators of Pasteur, 
director of the Pasteur Institute, the renowned Pro- 
fessor Emile Roux, M. D., died in Paris Nov. 3. The 
deceased was accorded a “National Funeral,” which 
took place from the Notre Dame Cathedral. Dr. Roux 
made numerous important contributions to medical 
science in the fight against diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
tetanus, and other diseases. 

—The death of another well-known Catholic doctor 
of Paris was that of Professor Leon Charles Calmette, 
a bacteriologist of world-wide fame, who at the age of 
70 also passed away early in November. Dr. Calmette, 
who was a practical Catholic, had, according to his 
wish, the simplest of funerals with a Requiem Mass 
in the little church of St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris was present at the 
funerals of both of these learned men. 

—tThe body of the saintly child, Anne de Guigné, who 
died at Cannes in France on Jan. 14, 1922, nearly twelve 
years ago, was exhumed several weeks ago by order of 
the Bishop of Annecy. Among those present on the 
occasion was the mother. Although the body was be- 
ginning to turn to dust, it was still supple, and the face 
could be recognized. Many favors are accredited to the 
intercession of this little servant of God. 

—The Franciscans of the Sacred Heart Province, 
whose provincial house is now at Chicago, came to the 
United States from Germany in September, 1858. This 
province took formal shape in 1879. In 1885 the 
province absorbed the only remaining community of 
the Spanish Padres on the Pacific coast, that of Santa 
Barbara. In 1915 the Province of Santa Barbara was 
formed of the coast states together with Arizona and 
Utah. At the present time the Sacred Heart Province 
has 265 priests, 105 clerics preparing for the priest- 
hood, and 125 lay brothers. The next largest province 
is that of St. John the Baptist, which had its beginning 
in the United States at Cincinnati in 1847. There are 
probably close to 2000 professed Franciscans in the 
United States who wear the brown habit. 


—The liturgical movement is growing throughout the 
world. The Rev. Agostino Gemelli, the Franciscan 
rector of the Catholic University in Milan, Italy, states 
that 230,000 copies of his leaflet Missal are subscribed 
for and used every week in Italy. In the United States 
we likewise have an excellent leafiet Missal, issued 
weekly in pamphlet form with the entire Mass in Eng- 
lish with responses in Latin also. This leaflet Missal 
is edited by the Rev. Paul Bussard, whose office is in 
the Chancery Building (244 Dayton Ave.), St. Paul, 
Minn. This splendid Missal, which is used quite exten- 
sively, will enable the faithful to become familiar with 
the beautiful prayers used by the Church at the Holy 
Sacrifice. The Leaflet Missal has a separate leaflet for 
each Sunday, making fifty-two in all, and the cost is 


only $1.25 per year, which is less than three cents 
apiece. 
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—A rather unique celebration was that held in No- 
vember by the “Anglo-Catholic” branch of the Angli- 
can Church, who gathered at Philadelphia to keep the 
centenary of the Oxford Movement. Nearly 10,000 per- 
sons attended “Solemn High Mass” in the Municipal 
Auditorium. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
James De Wolf, of Rhode Island, who pleaded for 
Christian unity, unhyphenated, particularly for the one, 
holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church. Bishop Perry car- 
ried a crozier and all the bishops present, except two, 
wore cope and mitre. The Anglo-Catholic branch is 
working for corporate unity with the Church of Rome. 
While, in all probability, this will not come to pass, 
many of the advocates of this theory, who are quite 
sincere in their efforts, will undoubtedly return to Moth- 
er Church individually, as is happening right along. 
We should beg God to hasten the day of their return 
to the Fold of Peter. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. J. Heagney, widely known as a 
writer of fiction, has been named editor of The Guar- 
dian, the official paper of the diocese of Little Rock, to 
succeed the recently deceased Rt. Rev. Mgr. John P. 
Fisher. 

—The Rev. Thomas McEnery, a young priest in the 
diocese of Salford, England, who died Nov. 24, was one 
of five brothers in priesthood. The four remaining 
brothers officiated at the funeral Mass as celebrant, 
deacon, subdeacon, and master of ceremonies, re- 
spectively. 

—A national vocation congress is held annually in 
France. This year nineteen archbishops and bishops 
took part in the four-day congress that was held at 
Montpelier. On the closing day 10,000 people filled the 
cathedral to overflowing. On the first day 10,000 chil- 
dren attended the Mass and took part in the procession. 

—Bernadette Soubirous, the little shepherd girl, to 
whom the Immaculate Mother appeared a number of 
times at Lourdes in 1858, was canonized last month 
by the Holy Father on the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. St. Bernadette was born in 1844 and died at 
the age of thirty-five in 1879. Her body is still in- 
corrupt. Feb. 11, the date of the first apparition, is 
kept as the feast of Our Lady of Lourdes. Twenty 
relatives of the newly canonized were present at the 
ceremonies of canonization. April 10 was fixed as her 
feast day. That was the date of her holy death. 

—John McIntosh, one of the earliest investigators 
of the X-ray, died recently at Milwaukee a martyr to 
his scientific researches. The deceased, who became a 
Catholic a year and a half ago, had undergone fifty 
operations as well as the loss of two fingers on each 
hand as a result of burns received in his researches. 
Benedictine 

—The Catholic University of Peking is said to have 
a slight decrease in its enrollment this year. The 
women’s college, which will remain under the care of 
the Benedictine Sisters of St. Joseph’s Convent in 
Minnesota, has forty-seven students. Of these eight 
are Catholics. 

—The first Benedictine to make his religious profes- 
sion in Ireland since Henry VIII and the so-called Ref- 
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ormation was a cleric, Bro. Bernard O’Dea, who took 
his triennial vows recently at St. Columba’s Priory, 
Glenstal, Co. Limerick, not far from Dublin. The new- 
ly professed will continue his studies for the priesthood 
at Maredsous Abbey in Belgium, the mother house of 
the Priory which was founded seven years ago. At- 
tached to the Priory is a college and a successful school 
of arts and crafts. 

—tThe Holy Father has approved the statutes of the 
Polish Congregation of Benedictine Nuns, who have 
eight convents in Poland. The monks have a priory at 
Lubin. 

—According to report the Holy Father has granted 
to the Chinese monastery of the Eight Beatitudes the 
privilege of reciting in choir important parts of the 
Divine Office in the vernacular. We do not find this 
particular community listed in the 1930 catalog of 
Benedictine monasteries. 

—Father Joseph Kreuter, O. S. B., editor of the litur- 
gical publications, Sponsa Regis and Orate Fratres, 
both excellent publications, has been named Subprior of 
St. John’s Abbey to succeed the Very Rev. Alexius 
Hoffmann, O. S. B., who has been in poor health for 
some time past. 

—tThe Rev. Bernard Haas, O. S. B., of Belmont Ab- 
bey in North Carolina, died in his sixty-eighth year on 
Nov. 29. The deceased, who was a brother of Father 
Louis Haas, O. S. B., of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, was 
one of the pioneer members of Belmont Abbey. Born 
at Erie, Pa., June 12, 1866, he made his preparatory 
studies at St. Vincent’s, where he also made his novi- 
tiate, and his religious profession on July 11, 1886. Go- 
ing as a cleric to Belmont, he was ordained there on 
Dec. 20, 1889. During the forty-four years of his 
priestly life Father Bernard filled many positions of 
trust. 

—On Oct. 20 occurred the death of the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Marsille, O. S. B., first Abbot of the Abbey of 
St. Anne in the diocese of Vannes, France. Abbot 
Marsille was born May 11, 1852; on May 8, 1881, he 
was professed as a Benedictine, and was ordained 
March 8, 1879. Although he was named Abbot on July 
25, 1914, the solemn abbatial blessing did not take place 
until June 27 of the following year. St. Anne’s, which 
belongs to the Congregation of Solesmes, was founded 
in April, 1897; on July 6, 1898, the foundation became 
a Conventual Priory, and on July 21, 1914, the founda- 
tion was raised to the rank of abbey. 

—Bro. Nicholas Perrier, O. S. B., formerly Vice- 
President of the Swiss Catholic Parly, made his first 
vows as a Benedictine in the Abbey of Pierre-Qui-Vire 
in the diocese of Sens, France, on the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Bro. Nicholas is fifty-two years 
of age. 

—Word comes that on Dec. 5 the chapter of Down- 
side Abbey in England elected Dom Bruno Hicks, 
O. S. B,. a monk of the same abbey, as their abbot, to 
succeed the late Rt. Rev. Dom John Chapman, O. S. B., 
who passed to eternity on Nov. 10. Abbot-elect Bruno 
was born July 24, 1878; his religious profession took 
place Sept. 8, 1897, and his ordination to the priest- 
hood occurred Sept. 24, 1904. 
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—The Commission for the Revision of the Vulgate, 
which is entrusted to the Benedictines of Clairvaux in 
Luxemburg, took charge of its new quarters on Dec. 
8 in the monastery of San Girolamo, which was erected 
for that purpose by His Holiness Pope Pius XI. Car- 
dinal Lepicier, O. S. M., presided at the ceremonies of 
dedication. 





Familiar Names Among Benedictine Saints 


Jan. 1—St. Odilo, Abbot of the celebrated Abbey of 
Cluny in France. It was this son of St. Benedict who 
introduced the annual observance of All Souls’ Day in 
his monastery, an observance which in course of time 
was adopted throughout the western world. He died 
on New Year’s day in 1049. 

St. William, Abbot at Dijon in France, was a native 
of Italy. He was advisor to many eminent persons of 
his day and did much for the advancement of monastic 
schools. His death occurred in 1031. 


Jan. 4—Bl. Roger was born in England, left his 
country and became a monk in France. He founded a 
monastery in the diocese of Rheims, became its abbot, 
and passed to his reward in 1175. 

Jan. 7—Ven. Louis de Blois, first a page in the court 
of archduke Charles, who later became Emperor, then a 
monk at Liessies. Later, made abbot of this monastery, 
he made great efforts to reform religious discipline, 
writing for this purpose his Speculum Monachorum, 
“Mirror for Monks.” He died in 1566, leaving a num- 
ber of excellent spiritual books which are still widely 
used. Both St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. Francis de 
Sales warmly recommended his writings. 

Jan. 9—St. Adrian, born in Africa, was abbot of 
Nerida near Naples and was selected by Pope Vitalian 
to fill the See of Canterbury. He rather recommended 
St. Theodore, a learned monk living in Rome. To this 
the Pope agreed, but sent Adrian to accompany Theo- 
dore. Having reached England, he was appointed ab- 
bot of St. Peter’s, where he labored till his death in 
710. 


Jan. 12—St. Benedict Biscop, a nobleman, left the 
court of Northumberland when twenty-five years old, 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, and entered the monastery 
of Lerins in France. Later returning to England, he 
was made abbot of Sts. Peter and Paul at Canterbury. 
After his fifth pilgrimage to Rome, he founded the 
famous monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow. The 
church of Wearmouth is notable as being probably the 
first stone church in England. Benedict died in 690. 


Jan. 13—Bl. Stephen was abbot of St. Lawrence at 
Liege and died in 1061. 

Jan. 14—St. Peter Urseolus was doge or ruler of the 
then powerful republic of Venice. Leaving Venice 


secretly to follow the divine call, he entered the abbey 
of Cuxa and there served in the humble capacity of 
sacristan. For several years preceding his death in 
987, he was permitted to live close to God as a recluse. 

Jan. 15—St. Maurus, disciple of St. Benedict, who 


(Continued on page 288) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. : 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. , 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. : 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





To KWEERY KORNER Readers:— 


Happy New Year to all! May God grant you all 
spiritual graces and those temporal favors which will 
bring you nearer to Him! Before the Holy Year comes 
to a close let us implore the Almighty to bring back to 
a stricken world that ce and poy ey those helps 
and aids that will enable us all to so live as to be happy 
in accordance with His Holy Will. May God bless you! 

Rev. Henry Courtney, O. 3. B. 


KWEERY KORNER Editor. 


I hear a great deal about liturgy lately. Please ex- 
plain it for me. 

Liturgy is the grand and harmonious manifestation 
of man’s homage to His Creator. Its ceremonies and 
devotions are the growth of centuries. The essentials 
of our Church’s worship have been embellished with a 
wealth of ritual practices, of which each detail is sym- 
bolic of the purpose for which worship is offered. In 
short, liturgy may be styled “the Church’s prayer in 
action”: and if one really believes, he will certainly be 
inclined to act accordingly. It is a happy sign, indeed, 
that throughout the world there is a great awakening 
at the present time to the liturgical movement. And 
the movement is certainly worthy of the best effort of 
every true Catholic. 


What does the title Sovereign Pontiff, which the Pope 
enjoys, really mean? 

The word “Pontiff” comes from the Latin word “pon- 
tifex,” which means “bridge builder.” In pagan times 
the Roman pontiffs or high priests had charge of the 
bridges over the Tiber River. In virtue of the high 
priesthood of the Pope the title “Pontiff” came to be 
applied to our Popes. 


Some time ago I heard the expression “The Devil's 
Advocate”—what does that mean! 

“The Devil’s Advocate” is the nickname given to the 
Promoter of the Faith, whe prosecutes for the opposi- 
ons in the case of a beatification or canonization of a 

aint. ectamiaaticetn 


In a certain catechism I found that confessions could 
be heard only by “a duly authorized priest.” Just what 
does that mean? 

The editor of this column is glad that you read your 
catechism—would that more of our Catholic people did 
the same! The expression “a duly authorized priest” 
means that the priest in question has not merely re- 
ceived the power of hearing confessions (the power be- 
Stowed in ordination), but that he also has received 
the proper faculties—namely, the permission of the 
_—?, to exercise his ordination power of absolving 

m sin. . 


Should a person force himself to go to confession 
against his will? 

Why should one ever have to force himself to to 
confession? Can anyone even imagine a more simple or 
an easier way to return to the friendship of God after 
delibertate sin? In His greatest mercy God could not 
have afforded us a better way to have our sins forgiven. 
If you are not in the state of mortal sin, then going to 
confession is a splendid preservative against grievous 
sin. If, unfortunately, you are in the state of mortal 
sin, then confession is the only manner of ridding your- 
self of a terrible condition. For us Catholics, we need 
no other word than simply that of the Church which 
commands us to go to confession at least once a year. 


What strictly is meant by the infallibility of the 
Pope? 

The Pope is infallible in matters of faith and morals; 
that is, when he defines a doctrine of faith or morals 
to be held by the whole Church, he speaks without 
error or the possibility of error. The Pope is pre- 
served from error only when he is acting as teacher 
and lawgiver for the whole Church, for then he is in- 
fallibly guided by the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, 
Who abides with the Church forever. 


When the Bishop confirms a person does he use only 
the name taken in Confirmation or also the baptismal 
name ! 


When the Bishop says the words of Confirmation he 
uses the Christian name of the person, with the Con- 
firmation name, if one be taken on that occasion. The 
taking of another name at Confirmation is usual, but 
not necessary. It is to be recommended because it 
gee a person another Patron and intercessor in 

eaven. 


What is meant by the term Apocrypha? 


The word Apocrypha is Greek and means “hidden.” 
It is applied to writings that claim sacred origin sup- 
posed to have been hidden for a long time. They lack 
es and canonicity, and are not included in the 

ible. 


Will you please give me the correct idea of what is 
mont by the word “Bull” in the expression “A Papal 

The word “Bull” is so named from the word “bulla.” 
The bulla is a round leaden seal, having on one side a 
representatition of Saints Peter and Paul, and on the 
other the name of the reigning Pope. This bulla, awe 
ing authenticity to a document of the Pope, is attached 
by a silken cord if it is a document of grace, and by a 
hempen cord if it is a document of justice. 


The word “chrism” occurs so frequently in the ritual 
of the Church—may I ask what it is and what is its 
signification? 

Chrism is a mixture of olive oil and of balm. It is 
blessed by the Bishop on Holy Thursday and is used in 
Baptism, Confirmation, and other ceremonies of the 
Church. The oil signifies the fulness of grace and the 
balm mixed with it signifies incorruption. 

NoTE: The questioner from Springfield, Mass., ask- 
ing about the different kinds of Masses, is asked to 
kindly await the answer to be given in the next issue 
of KWEERY KORNER. At that time several ques- 
tions of a similar nature will be answered in one. 

















+ Our Sioux Indian Missions + 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 























OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail to St. Michael, N. D. Express 
and freight via Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to St. Anne’s 
Mission, Belcourt, N. D. Express and freight via 
Rolla, N. D. : 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
O. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, O. S. B. Mail to 
Immaculate Conception Mission, Stephan, S. D. Ex- 
press and freight via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to St. Paul’s 
Mission, Marty, S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, 
S. D. 





MIDWINTER 

The present Indian population of the United States 
is approximately 349,590, and of these, but few have 
homes such as even our poor white people live in. One 
tribe, which struck oil on its land, is an exception; the 
rest are as poor as the proverbial church mouse, and 
their homes are mere shacks, often inadequate in size, 
not weather-tight, and with no conveniences, not even 
the simplest. There are 154 mission centers and a 
total of 340 churches and chapels. Some 200 Priests, 
sixty Brothers, and 450 Sisters labor among these 
disheartening conditions, with scarcely any funds, work- 
ing indefatigably to bring the Indian out of his misery 
and paganism. Winter is the time when the Indian 
suffers most; his inadequate food and clothing and 
shelter augments the dread disease, tuberculosis, which 
has been his enemy ever since he has tried to change to 
the white man’s ways. Our heroic nuns and priests 
and brothers are battling with overpowering conditions 
—lack of money, drouth, grasshopper plagues, etc., to 
say nothing of windstorms which have often destroyed 
their buildings, and fires caused by primitive methods 
of lighting and non-fireproof buildings. Often they 
have all but given up in despair, yet, heartened on by a 
few donations of friends, have said a prayer and begun 
again, in spite of failure—failure which meant fallen 
buildings and lack of funds but never failure to gain 
souls for God, for these souls are ripe for Heaven. 
The Indians readily send their children to be trained as 
Christians, and through these children, are themselves 
gained for God. Surely such courage merits our sup- 
port. Let us show these priests and nuns that we stand 
solidly behind them, and if we cannot send a large dona- 
tion, at least send a tiny stipend each month—some- 
thing the missionary can depend upon. 


ST. ANNE’S MISSION, BELCOURT 

In October, Father Abbot Ignatius Esser, of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, visited St. Anne’s Mission at Belcourt, 
N. D., and various parts of the reservation. He writes 
of one particular family by the name of “Makes-It- 
Rain,” whom he called on. They live off the reservation, 
a little distance to the southwest, and their home is a 
one-room log house, containing nothing else in the way 
of furniture except a stove, a table, and a bed. In the 


corner on the floor was a pile of rags, which evidently 
served as the children’s bed. This description of an 
Indian home would fit many of them. Every two weeks 
the Indians go to the Agency, where the Government 
gives them four pounds of flour and one pound of 
lard. This is supposed to last two weeks. Of course, 
this is inadequate, so the missionaries give whatever 
they can out of their own store, and do what they are 
able to keep the poor souls from starving. 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


This Mission is in sore straits. When Father Am- 
brose tried to get a loan from the bank in order to buy 
much-needed supplies and pay off some of the most 
urgent bills, the bank refused. This was the first time 
Father ever experienced such a refusal, and it certain- 
ly placed him in an anxious position. What is he to do 
now? Let us help him in this emergency; one way to 
help is to send him your Mass stipends. 

At last we are able to send the fourth sewing machine 
to Little Flower School. The money came in in tiny 
allotments—20¢, 30¢, 50¢ at a time, but we are happy 
to be able to send the machines even at this slow rate.” 
The machine has been shipped, and its arrival will be 
an occasion of joy to the good Sister of the sewing 
room and her staff of faithful girls. Now there are 
still two more to save up for, and even if you can send 
only small amounts, please do not hesitate! Send to 
Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Father Sylvester reports that there are no cases of 
sickness in the infirmary at present, and that Sister 
Rita is having a vacation after the siege of influenza 
that kept her up day and night with her patients some 
weeks ago. However, that does not mean that she does 
not have a long double row of scratched faces, sore 
hands, and swollen noses to doctor, the kind that is 
common to all lively school children. Another thing to 
be thankful for is that Marty is practically free from 
the dread disease, trachoma, that formerly attacked so 
many Indian children. This disease runs hand in hand 
with tuberculosis and attacks the throats of the suffer- 
ers. Two cabins for the sick have been erected; the 
Indian boys and their carpenter instructor have done 
fine work on them. Father plans to erect a number of 
them for sick adults, in the absence of a hospital, and 
invites benefactors to send donations for their erection 
in memory of their dear departed. 


Kenneth La Roche’s Autobiography— (Continued) 


About the best time I ever had was at a picnic . 
down in the timber in a clearing, where there was a 
cool spring running. All of my friends who were there 
had horses, and we all went riding. We played hide 
and go seek on horseback, and had a fine time, until 
our horses were pretty well played out; 

(Continued on page 284) 
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THE CHOICE 


Last night I dreamed an angel came to me 
And said: “A joy I’ve come to take away. 
God thinks you richer than you ought to be, 
But He has left to you the right to say 
Which of your treasures you can easiest spare: 
Your money, or your health, or loved ones fair? 


“Think carefully before you speak the word. 
Perhaps your eyesight you’d be glad to lose? 
Those ears which catch the softly spoken word, 

To give them up you possibly may choose? 
If money means all happiness, no doubt 
There’s something else you’d rather do without.” 


The angel stood beside my bed and smiled. 
“Think well,” he said, “before the word you give. 
Suppose I take your lovely wife or child 
And leave you with your riches still to live?” 
“No, no!” Icried. “Since it is mine to choose— 
Money’s the cheapest joy I have to lose.” 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


FOR JANUARY 


My Dear Boys and Girls: We read in the Gospel that 
when our Lord was born in Bethlehem, Wise Men came 
from the East to adore Him. They asked of the people 
who lived in Jerusalem: “Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews? We have seen His star in the east 
and have come to adore Him?” 

We may imagine what happiness came to these men 
in their far-off eastern homes when they beheld the 
wonderful star in the sky that announced to them the 
birth of the great King, for this was a tradition handed 
down to them by their ancestors. To them the star was 
God’s voice summoning them to adore Him in Bethle- 
hem. 

No doubt many persons made fun of these men, when 
they heard that they were leaving their homes to follow 
a star, and perhaps they did and said things to try to 
dissuade them from their journey, but, in spite of all 
opposition, they set off on the long and toilsome journey 
and finally found themselves at the gates of Jerusalem. 

Their question as to the whereabouts of the new-born 
King troubled Herod who called the chief priests and 
scribes together and asked where the expected Messias 
was to be born. They knew the answer because a 
prophet had announced eight hundred years earlier that 
from Bethlehem would come for the Ruler of the people 
of Israel. 


So they went forth and, as they left the gates of the 
city, the star again appeared and guided them to Beth- 
lehem a few miles away. Here the star paused and 
hung directly over the stable where the little Infant 
was found with His mother. 

The Wise Men had brought with them presents of 
gold frankincense and myrrh, and, kneeling down, they 
adored Him. 

We do not know how long the Wise Men remained in 
Bethlehem, but we know from Holy Scriptures that an 
angel of the Lord came and warned them that they 
were not to return to Jerusalem, because King Herod, 
who had asked them to return and tell him where the 
new-born King was so he might adore Him, really in- 
tended to seek Him out that he might kill Him. So 
the Wise Men returned to their own country by an- 
other route. 

When Herod learned that the Wise Men had returned 
home without telling him where they had found the new 
King, he was indeed very angry, and he issued a very 
cruel order: to murder all the male children in Beth- 
lehem and vicinity who were less than two years of age, 
thinking that in this way he would secure the death of 
the Child whom the prophets had said would be the new 
King. 

But God was watching over His Divine Son. While 
Mary and Joseph slept, an angel appeared to Joseph 
and said: “Arise, and take the Child and His Mother 
and fly into Egypt and remain until I shall tell thee.” 

Joseph did as he was commanded, and when the 
cruel executioners came to Bethlehem to murder the 
innocent babes, St. Joseph and Our Lady with the love- 
ly Babe were far off on the road that leads to Egypt. 


WHY JESUS CAME 


Only last month we celebrated the Nativity, or the 
Birthday, of the Infant Jesus. This month we have 
the feast of the Epiphany, or the Three Holy Kings, 
which is sometimes called Little Christmas. On the 
Epiphany (this is a Greek word that means appearance, 
showing forth) the Child Jesus appeared, or showed 
Himself, to the Magi, also called the Wise Men, the 
three Holy Kings, whom tradition names Caspar, 
Melchior, Balthasar. 

But, you may ask, why did Jesus, who was happy in 
heaven, come down to this wretched earth to be born 
a poor little child in a cold stable, when, as God, He 
knew beforehand all that He should have to suffer for 
our salvation? It was precisely because He loved us 
that He came to teach us by word and example what 
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we must believe and do, if we want to go to heaven 
when we die. 

From the time of His birth in Bethlehem until His 
most terrible and bloody death on the cruel tree of the 
cross He spent thirty years in poverty, in the practice 
of great virtue hidden away from the eyes of men. 
Then came three years of His public life, when He 
gathered disciples and apostles around Him. He 
preached to the people, instructed His apostles and dis- 
ciples, established His Church, and then, of His own 
free will, gave Himself up into the hands of His enemies 
to be put to death that we might be saved and have 
eternal life. The greatest mark of love we can show 
for anyone is to die for him. Jesus died for us. 

Our Savior thought about the millions and millions 
of people who were to be born on earth after His Death, 
Resurrection from the Dead, and Ascension into heav- 
en. He made provision for someone to take His place 
in directing the very important work of saving souls. 

Peter was the chief of the Apostles. To him Christ 
said: “Thou art Peter (which means rock in the Greek 
language), and upon this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” By 
a figure of speech Our Savior compares Peter to a rock, 
by which He meant that the faith of the Apostle was as 
firm and as solid as a rock and that it could not be 
shaken or destroyed. 

Immediately after this Our Savior conferred a great 
power upon St. Peter, when He said: “I will give to 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. And what- 
soever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven.” Peter is here 
made the chief pastor, ruler, and governor of the 
Church, and is given full power to rule and to govern 
that Church. Whatever laws and regulations that 
Peter (and his successors) may find necessary to make 
for the governing of that Church have the approval of 
Our Savior, for He said: ‘Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven.” 

Now, what is the Church of Christ? Church means 
congregation or gathering of all those who profess 
the faith of Christ, who partake of the same sacra- 
ments, and who are governed by their lawful pastors 
under one visible head. That visible head is Peter and 
his successors, the Popes. 

Of course, by the word church we also mean the 
building in which the people gather to worship Christ. 
This word can be traced back to the Greek. Kyrios 
means Lord (Kyrie is O Lord). Kyriake means the 
Lord’s (house). The German is Kirche and the Scotch 
is kirk. 

Besides founding His Church and making Peter the 
first head of that Church, Christ left in His Church 
helps or spiritual remedies for men to use to assist them 
in keeping from sin and to save their immortal souls. 
These helps, or means of grace, are, as you well know, 
the seven sacraments, namely, Baptism, which makes 
us children of God; Confirmation, which strengthens 
us in the Faith, makes us soldiers of Christ, and gives 
us strength to profess our faith before men; Holy 
Eucharist, the food of the soul, which unites us with 
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Christ, and which should be received frequently to 
enable us to overcome the tempter and avoid all griev- 
ous sin; (The Holy Eucharist is the Bread of Life. 
In the “Our Father” we say: “Give us this day our 
daily bread”); Penance, the sacrament in which God 
forgives us our sins through the absolution of the 
priest, His representative; Extreme Unction, which 
the priest gives to those who are in danger of death to 
strengthen the soul in its last fight against the evil 
one; (No one should think that the sick person has to 
die just because the last sacraments were administered. 
On the contrary, the sick person very often recovers 
soon after receiving the last sacraments); Holy Or- 
ders, which makes a man a priest of God to carry on 
the grand work that Jesus began, that is, to save souls 
for heaven; the last is Matrimony, which gives to 
those who receive this sacrament worthily the grace to 
live holily and happily together, and to bring up their 
children in the fear of God, and to perform all the 
other duties of the married state. 

This instruction on Why Jesus Came will be con- 
tinued next month. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


“Sister punished me because I was the only one who 
could answer a question she asked the class,” wailed 
the small lad. 

Ray’s mother was both astonished and annoyed. She 
was just about to call up the school, when Daddy came 
in, and after listening to the boy’s tale, asked: 

“What was the question Sister asked, Ray?” 

After a few more sobs the boy replied: —“She wanted 
to know who put the glue in her ink bottle?” 

Little Tommy: “Isn’t wholesome a funny word, Fa- 
ther.” 

Father: “What’s funny about it?” 

Little Tommy: “Why, take away the whole of it, 
and you have some left.” 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 282) 


swimming and diving and had races to see who was 
the best diver, but I was far from winning the prize. 
After swimming, we dressed and went for dinner; to 
say that we were merely hungry after our exertion 
would be putting it mildly! My stomach seemed to 
touch my backbone, and what I didn’t do to all that nice 
chicken and good dessert! We had ice cream and cake, 
and was that good! 

My Grandfather’s name is Louis De Witte, and he 
was a scout in the Custer battle. He is still living, 
and straight as an arrow for all his 75 years. He 
still farms his own fields, and I certainly am proud of 
him. Thanks to all of our good friends for helping 
the Mission! 


THOSE WHO SENT TIN FOIL, ETC. 


A. M. Siemon, Phila., Pa.; M. Elaine Duffy, Phila., 
Mrs. J. 
F. J. Mohrman, St. 


Pa.; Mrs. A. M. Lorentz, McMechen, W. Va.; 
J. Burke, Bayside West, N. Y.; 
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Louis; M. C. Graham, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Anton Hal- 
ler, Jasper, Ind.; Mrs. O. Trapp, Cinti., O.; Donor, 
Cinti., O.; Mrs. B. Cornell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Miss 
Mary Handwerk, St. Clair, Pa.; Mayme Pfeiffer, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. E. L. Peake, Louisville; Mrs. J. C. Viel- 
big, Brooklyn; Mrs. Y. Kelly, Chicago; Mrs. Theo. 
Stallboris, Hanover, Kans.; Bernadette Yaeger, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. F. J. Hungerman, Pittsburgh; Mary 
Kelder, Saratoga Sprs., N. Y. Send tin foil and can- 
celled stamps to Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills, 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., also rosaries, prayer books, holy 
pictures, medals, and discarded jewelry. 


Book Notices 


In Konnersreuth, Facts, Personal Experiences, Crit- 
ical Remarks, Father Thomas Matischock, C. M. F., 
Ph. D., (St. Francis Mission Church, 1206 Newberry 
Ave., Chicago) relates his interesting experiences and 
reflections on the occasion of his visits to the Bavarian 
stigmatic, Therese Neumann, who is known the world 
over for the remarkable union that she seems to enjoy 
with the suffering Savior, particularly on Fridays. 
Thirteen original pictures illustrate the 68-page booklet, 
which contains thirteen chapters. Price, postpaid, 25¢. 
Address the author. G. B. 


Franciscan Schools of the Custody of the Holy Land 
Together with other Franciscan Schools in the Near 
East is an interesting booklet of 78 pages profusely 
illustrated with views of schools and groups of pupils 
in the Franciscan schools in the Holy Land and the 
Near East. A brief description accompanies each illus- 
tration. Published for free distribution by the Com- 
missariat of hw: Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D G. B. 


Auzilium Latinum—Latin Aid, —— monthly 
from October to May, now in its fifth year, is a praise- 
worthy effort to take from the Latin language the 
stigma of being “dead.” Auzilium Latinum, which is 
intended as a Latin sight-reading text in the classroom 
and at home, should prove attractive to all who wish to 
acquire at least a working knowledge of this ancient 
classic tongue. The subscription price is 75¢ with 
descending scale to 25¢ for bulk copies. Published by 
the Simplified Press, Box 54, P. O. Station “S,” Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. B. B. 


The Redemption Play, by J. C. McMullen, is a play 
in three acts depicting Christ’s Redemption of man 
somewhat after the manner of the medieval religious 
plays. The play contains nothing new. It is the old, 
old story of man’s salvation—beautiful because it is 
old. Melodrama is entirely absent. The deepest rev- 
erence and awe, emphasized by the severe simplicity of 
action and setting, pervade the whole play which, if 
presented properly, cannot but instill into the hearts of 
the audience sentiments to which our workaday world 
is a stranger. Even a private reading of the lines 
creates the atmosphere of deep devotion. Walter H. 
Baker Company, Boston. od. Pe 


Jesus and I, by Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S. J., is a 
small and very attractive book of instructions for chil- 
dren preparing for their first Holy Communion. Though 
the matter is not in question and answer form, it is 

uivalent to an abbreviated catechism of the essentials 

of Catholic doctrine, prayers, and the life of Christ. A 
special booklet. of questions, corresponding to the sub- 
ject matter, accompanies the book. On each left hand 
page is an illustration in very pleasing colors. This 
eature, along with the si ew of the language, will 
make it a favorite with children and an appropriate 
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me at any time. George A. Pflaum Co., The Young 
atholic Messenger, Dayton, O. Price, cloth, 60¢; pa- 
per, 40¢. The book is also available in workbook style 
at prices varying from 12¢ to n 12¢ to 36¢. oe We 


The following three plays are p a a by the Catho- 
lic Dramatic Movement, 1511 Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: 

1. Light of Lourdes, Drama in three acts by Helen 
McCabe. The present is particularly opportune for the 
appearance of Miss McCabe’s first play, since recently 
the canonization of Bernadette Soubirous has been 
formally approved by Pope Pius XI. The play, ideal 
for amateur staging, and strong in dramatic appeal, 
centers around one of the first ~ Rate that took place 
at Lourdes. The skeptics who sneered at Bernadette’s 
account of the apparition are convinced of its truthful- 
ness by the restoration of sight to a humble peg 
before their very eyes and at the very moment that 
Doctor Dozous—a boastful atheist—is trying to dis- 
prove the existence of miracles. This is a short, beauti- 
ful, and soul-stirring piece of work. 

2. One Good Turn, by John Kyte, is a four act 
modern comedy-drama. Big money, social caste, the 
governorship of the state—all are thrown to the winds 
by Anthony Carver, district attorney, when a debt of 
gratitude had to be paid. What happened when two 
irresistible forces met? Carver is unbending in his 
determination to send Max Webber to the electric chair. 
Webber is unshaken in his certainty that Carver won’t 
send him to the chair. The “deus ex machina” in this 
interesting situation is the touching revelation of the 
heroism of Webber at the front in dragging to safety 
under heavy fire the wounded Carver. Insanity, the 
result of a brain injury Webber received in the rescue, 
is the liberating argument. 

3. The Sacred Mysteries, by Rev. Mathias Helfen. 
A sacred pageant-drama. A part—and not an insig- 
nificant one—in the movement of the Catholic World to 
emphasize the Holy Mass as the sacrifice of the New 
Law is this play. The story of man’s redemption is 
enacted on the front stage while in the rear an altar is 
erected and the sacrifice of the Mass is offered. Every 
movement of the celebrant, every word of the choir 
is rich in symbollic significance, and this symbollism is 
enacted before our very eyes while the Mass is in 
progress. Anyone who sees this pageant, or reads it 
(it will be read much more than acted because of the 
length, training of the choir, memorizing of difficult 
lines) will enjoy as a result a deeper appreciation for 
the beauties of our liturgical services. The wealth of 
meaning in the ceremonies of the Mass will be a revela- 
tion to all Protestants and to very many Ce. 


Three Plays in one volume portraying the virtues of 
Catherine Tekakwitha: 


a. Tekakwitha, Lily of the Mohawks. This is a 
short play that lends itself easily to tableau. It is 
written, as are also the other two, in the meter of 
“Hiawatha,” enriched with the similes and metaphors 
poeniid to the Indian. The play is written to be enacted 

children. Eight or ten are required, all girls except 
the missionary. 

b. The White Flower of the Canienga is a pageant 
with much singil and dancing, a prologue and 
epilogue, closing with a tableau, again made beautiful 
by the richness of Indian figures and the use of Indian 
music. Suitable for high school students. 

ce. Tekakwitha Who Moveth All before Her is a four 
act drama for more mature actors, at least of high 
school age. It requires about eighteen players. 

All of these ney coe and devotional playlets can be 
made colorful and utiful; they are not intended as 
great action dramas. Tekakwitha League, 141 on 
29th St., New York City. J. 
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Eucharistica 


“What nation is there so honored as the Christian 
people.... that hath their God so nigh to them, as 
Thou, our God, art present to Thy faithful; to whom, 
for their daily comfort.... Thou givest Thyself to be 
eaten and enjoyed!” These words, taken from the Imi- 
tation of Christ, show most clearly how we ought to 
regard daily Mass and daily Communion. “God has 
come,” says Father Faber, “and pitched His tent amid 
wandering men, and they fall away from Him as if 
He were an uncouth foreigner, a repulsive leper, a 
worm and no man.” How true; men are daily falling 
from religion—from all belief in God. From bickering 
about their various interpretations of the Bible, they 
have grown disgusted with all faiths, and dropped them 
entirely. 

Says a noted modern atheist: “I have never felt the 
need of God.” Alas! poor man! The blind, never 
having seen light from birth, do not know what they 
have missed, and those who have closed their eyes and 
ears deliberately to the tender whisperings of grace, 
must plod helplessly along, a prey to many things— 
their passions, the ups and downs of the world, losses 
and misfortunes, without one ray of comfort or hope 
to lighten their way, without a beautiful future life to 
which to look forward, or the light from Heaven which 
raises souls from earthly desperation. 

We have God among us—in our very midst. He waits 
in the church, quietly, patiently, because He has said 
that “His delight is to be among the children of men.” 
But the children of men want Him not; they come 
grudgingly, once a week, lest they be excommunicated 
from the Church. But He wants them to come, not 
because they are forced, but out of love; He wants 
them to come oftener than once a week. “What creature 
is there under Heaven, so beloved, so devout a soul, into 
whom God cometh”—that is, who is worthy enough to 
have God come? No one is worthy, and yet He waits, 
and waits—for us to come. 


A Wound Little Known 


It is related in the annals of Clairvaux that St. Ber- 
nard once asked our Lord which was His greatest un- 
recorded suffering, and our Lord condescended to an- 
swer: “I had on my shoulder, while I bore my cross on 
the way of sorrows, a most grievous wound, which was 
more painful to Me than the others, and which is not 
recorded by men because they know not of it. Honor 


this wound, and I will grant thee whatsoever thou dost 
ask through its virtue and merit. And in regard to all 
those who shall venerate this wound, I will remit to 
them all their venial sins, and will no more remember 
their mortal sins.” 

What a wonderful promise! Pope Eugenius III, at 
the earnest request of St. Bernard, granted three thou- 
sand years’ indulgence to all those who, with contrite 
hearts, recite the Lord’s Prayer and Hail Mary three 
times in honor of the wound of the right shoulder of 
our Blessed Redeemer. Let us give Him pleasure by 
honoring His wounds! 


Footstools and Fire Screens 


Footstools are a very early form of furniture, and 
necessity was their mother. In olden times, houses, 
even palaces, were not kept like our homes are; for 
instance, floors were not kept scrupulously clean, and 
shining like mirrors, as ours are. Instead, sand was 
spread over them, or rushes; sometimes not even that. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time, people grew tired of hooking 
their heels in their chair rungs to keep their feet off 
the cold, dirty floor—notice, the chronicle states “dirty” 
floor. There were no furnaces in those times, and 
streets were muddy and unmade; doubtless, snow, 
mud, and all sorts of dirt were dragged into the palace, 
and nobody bothered to sweep. Without a furnace, 
floors are drafty and cold; so, someone invented foot- 
stools, and after that, everybody had several of them, 
and they remained in use until furnaces and steam heat 
made them unnecessary. The early Jacobean chairs 
were made high on purpose so that footstools could be 
used with them. The stools were made at first of oak 
or walnut, with plain wooden top. Later, they became 
more elaborate, being stuffed and covered with brocade 
or velvet. Although we have but little use for them, 
we use them to-day as decorative features in our homes. 

Fire screens were originally invented to protect peo- 
ple, sitting around the hearth, from the fierce heat of 
the flames. One type was a slender pole on a tripod 
base. The delicate feet weighted with lead to keep it 
from upsetting. Attached to the pole was a frame, 
which slid up and down the pole, according to the height 
of the person seated; in this frame, the lady of the 
house stretched satin, and embroidered dainty designs 
upon it. This screen was used ‘mostly to protect the 
face from the heat, but there was another, larger type 
of fire screen; this one had two uprights supporting a 
good-sized rectangular screen, which was filled in with 
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the same kind of fine needlework. This was large enough 
to protect the whole body from the heat, and most of 
them were very graceful and delicate. They were first 
invented in England, and those used here were mostly 
imported. 


Carving the Fowl at Table 


In the Middle Ages the official meat carver of the 
baronial castle was a very important personage; he 
even had a title: “Officer of the Mouth” or “Cutting 
Squire.” His task was to know all about carving, serv- 
ing, and table etiquette, and his tools were in keeping 
with his office; he had a richly ornamented knife, and 
he followed carefully prescribed rules. The ancient 
carvers studied under a teacher, who taught his pupils 
just as carefully as any dancing teacher does to-day. 
The carver was expected to understand how to “anato- 
mize,” that is, know where the bird’s joints are and 
where the choicest cuts of meat lay. The early carvers 
did not use a fork to hold the bird in place while they 
cut it, but skewers of drawn silver or gold. A famous 
Venetian carver, Vincenzo Cervio, wrote a book on carv- 
ing as early as 1581, and the ancient Romans kept a 
special servant called a “scissor,” meaning carver, who 
did the carving to the accompaniment of musical in- 
struments. 


In order to acquire dexterity, good tools are the first 
requisite. A thin-bladed, pointed, kéen-edged knife and 
a strong, long-handled, two-tined fork are indispensable 
to successful carving. Both knife and fork should be 
polished to a gleaming brightness. The bird should be 
placed before the carver so that its neck is to his left. 
Plates, glasses, and other dishes should be placed so 
that they are not in the carver’s way. The plates are 
usually set to one side of the carver, thoroughly 
warmed, so that he may place each piece on one of 
them, being careful to turn the most attractive side of 
the meat up. No one should be served, however, until 
enough pieces have been carved from the bird for the 
number of guests present, so that they may all be 
served at once, the host included, else by the time he 
reaches the last guest, they might be ready for second 
helpings, and he, of course is not supposed to be so self- 
sacrificing as not to receive any of the bird. A serving 
of dressing is also put on each plate and gravy poured 
over it. 


A Sketch of Present-Day Russia 


A recent traveller in Russia tells some of his im- 
pressions of that much-oppressed country and its peo- 
ple: First of all, the main thing he noticed is the 
universal tea-drinking habit which prevails in Russia. 
It is the national beverage; at all hours of the day 
and even of the night, the samovar and small teapot 
are in evidence. At every train stop, the people pour 
off the train with their teapots, and crowd around the 
hot water faucet which protrudes from the wall of 
every station. Filling their pots, they throw in a hand- 
ful of tea leaves, or whatever substitute they are using 
at present, and hurry back to their seats in the train. 
Thereupon, ensues a ten minute period of silence while 
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everyone is imbibing tea, which is drunk from thick 
glasses. Cups are not used. 


Of interest to the ladies of America is the status of 
the woman in Russia. She is now considered as man’s 
equal, with equal voting rights and all other privileges. 
But she must also work just like a man. The women 
work on the railroads, laying ties and rails, and wield- 
ing sledge hammers to drive in the spikes. In the 
foundries and other factories, they do equal work with 
the men, being very strong and husky, and cheerful and 
laughing at their work. Neither do they wear fine 
clothes; men and women have each only one set of 
clothes, and in these they go to work, to church, or go 
vacationing. They have nothing else. The traveller 
aforesaid remarks that it is not good policy to come to 
Russia decked out in the latest style. It is frowned 
upon. “Come dressed in the outfit you use to carry 
the ashes out of the basement, and you will be right 
in style.” 

But because the government frowns upon fine clothes 
is no sign that the women feel the same way. They 
admire good clothing, feel of its texture, and sigh after 
silk stockings and dainty shoes. They hope, if they 
work long enough and hard enough, they will some day 
have these things. 


Modern Food Preservation 


The time-honored practices of smoking and pickling 
of meats have undergone some changes in recent years. 
The smoke of the hickory bark is now available in 
liquid form. This “condensed smoke” is made by distil- 
lation of wood; Vienna sausage, or “Wieners,” and 
other kinds of sausage, instead of being smoked for 
several days or weeks, are immersed or soaked in the 
condensed smoke preparation. The chemical principal 
of this form of preservation is the same as the old- 
time smoking method, but the time is greatly short- 
ened by the newer process. This process is perfectly 
safe, as chemists have found that the preservative 
in the old-time process was really sodium or potassium 
nitrate; so a small amount of this chemical is placed in 
the soaking vats to preserve hams and sausages, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture has ap- 
proved of its use. 


We are all familiar with other methods of food pres- 
ervation—cold storage, in which fruits, vegetables and 
meats are kept for indefinite terms, until needed. Then 
there is sterilization by heat, in which foods are placed 
in cans and then heated to a nigh degree to kill the 
germs, sealing them immediately so that no more germs 
can enter. Vacuum drying is applied to milk—evapo- 
rated milk, which will keep for a week in a can pierced 
for use; of course, it must be kept in a cold place after 
piercing. Fruits have also been dried by vacuum, suc- 
cessfully, and both fruits and meats have been success- 
fully preserved by sun-drying. 

When chemicals were first discovered as food preser- 
vatives, some mistakes were made; their use was 
found to be dangerous to human beings. To prevent 
this danger, the United States Department of Agricul- 
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ture organized “poison squads,” composed of groups of 
volunteers who offered themselves for tests. They 
were fed varying doses of the chemicals in use as food 
preservatives. This research was kept up for several 
years until the Department was able to determine 
exactly the kinds and quantity of chemicals which could 
safely be used in food preserving. 


Household Hints 


If the rag rug is faded and slightly out at edges, put 
it on the sewing machine and securely fasten in all the 
ravellings. Then wash thoroughly and dip in starch 
to which has been added a dipping dye of the shade 
desired to match the room. Let lie in this awhile, 
moving constantly until desired shade is obtained, then 
wring with the hands—sidewise, not lengthwise, shake 
out, stretch, and hang up carefully with four clothes- 
pins at its very edge. Pull it exactly square, because 
when it is dry, it will be starched stiff in the shape you 
have given it. The starch helps it to keep clean longer, 
and prevents wrinkling on the floor. 

Never put rag rugs through the wringer lengthwise, 
as this makes two ugly long creases which will remain 
after rug is dry. Fold sidewise and if it is too thick 
this way, loosen screw of wringer. There will be no 
crease at all. If still too wet, put through several 
times. 

Recipes 

FISH VEGETABLE STEW: A good dish for Friday: 
Cut 3 medium onions in slices and brown in 1 table- 
spoon fat in a large saucepan. Add 2 potatoes, 5 car- 
rots and 2 turnips, all cut in small pieces, salt, pepper 
and 2 cups hot water. Add one pound of fish cut up, 
and cook until fish is done. Thicken with 1 tablespoon 
flour rubbed smooth in 1 cup milk. 

FrRuIT MACAROONS: Cream % cup shortening with 
14 cup sugar. Mix and sift 1% cups pastry flour, 4 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking powder. To first mix- 
ture add 4% cup cut-up candied cherries, 4% cup chopped 
nut meats, 1 cup shredded cocoanut, 1 teaspoon almond 
extract, and 2 tablespoons milk. Mix together, add flour 
mixture, and lastly, fold in 2 beaten egg whites. Drop 
on oiled baking sheets and bake a delicate brown in 
moderate oven, 400 degree F. 





Rouge for Milady’s Cheeks 
INDIANA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Don’t limit your fall and winter activities to those 
popular indoor sports of fuming over a balky furnace 
and complaining about cold weather, but get in a bit 
of open air exercise each day. 

With weather forecasters, meteorologists, climatic ex- 
perts and famed scientists throughout the nation pre- 
dicting that Old King Winter will have in his royal 
train a great assortment of Arctic snow, wind and ice 
for these coming months, a few notes on winter hygiene 
may help our readers withstand, and even enjoy, the 
cold waves that may be in store. 
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The white-whiskered, temperamental, old codger will 
turn out to be a harsh, disease bearing tyrant or a 
big-hearted, health giving, benevolent monarch accord- 
ing to the way each individual Hoosier is prepared to 


receive him. When winter comes the average person | 


tends to drop his outdoor activities and coop himself 
up in his house and thereby fails to get the usual 
amount of outdoor exercise he should have. 

Exercise has long been recognized as a fundamental 
health requirement. To keep up the tone of the muscles 
and organs of the body exercise is essential. However, 
at the present time many so-called physica! culture 
systems have been developed and have given rise to 
fads which claim to be sure cures for all ailments. 
Such mechanical systems, no matter how impressive 
the muscular gentleman pictured in their advertise- 
ments may be, will not serve as a substitute for proper 
diet, fresh air, sufficient sleep and outdoor exercise. 

Before taking too strenuous exercise, such as is given 
at a winter indoor gymnasium class it is important that 
you know the condition of your heart and vital organs. 
The way to find out is to place yourself in the hands of 
a competent, qualified physician, for a thorough over- 
hauling and physical examination. Get advice of your 
physician as to the limitations of exercise. 

The best form of exercise is recreation in the open 
air. In giving advice along this line the Journal of the 
American Medical Association gives the following ad- 
vice to the American woman—'To get just the right tint 
on the cheeks buy only the best rouge, hide it in a safe 
place about two miles from home and walk out and back 
once a day to see if it is there.’ 





Familiar Names Among Benedictine Saints 
(Continued from page 280) 


was sent to Gaul (France) to propagate the Order 
there. 

Jan. 18—St. Anthony was one of the disciples of 
St. Maurus and is said to have accompanied the latter 
to France. 

Jan. 21—St. Meinrad. (See page 268.) 

Ven. Alban Roe, martyr in Engiand, was converted 
on visiting a prisoner of the faith at St. Alban’s, be- 
came a monk and priest on the continent, and labored 
with great courage on the dangerous English mission. 
He was arrested in 1625 and kept in prison for seven- 
teen years. Tried and condemned because he was a 
priest, he was executed at Tyburn together with the 
priest Thomas Green in 1641. 

Jan. 22—Bl. Walter, nobleman and soldier, became 
a monk at Hemmenrode in Brabant, died in 1222. 

Jan. 29—St. Charles, also a nobleman following the 
profession of arms, entered with several of his soldiers 
this same abbey, later became abbot of the important 
monastery of Villers, was influential as peacemaker 
among princes, and died in 1212. 

Jan. 31—Bl. Stephen IV, Pope. Under him it was 
decreed that only cardinals were to be chosen popes. 
He died in 771. 
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7 a have erred in choosing the Benedictine Brotherhood as the best state in which ¢ 

ry to exploit to the fullest extent their God-given talents? Yet, these are but a few . 

: ‘ of the many thousands who during fourteen centuries have found in the mild ° 

r, i Rule of St. Benedict the eagerly sought recipe for peace of soul and the safest Py 

ri “ * 

re ei guidebook to their true home in heavenly bliss. To join this happy company of ~ 

S. <3 peace-loving men only two things are required,—a firm will to serve God alone, “ 

ve . Sd 
e- * and the physical ability to carry out His Will, to perform the task that Divine ie 
a ™ Providence has appointed for you. God has a special work for you to do, on the = 
en ¢ fulfillment of which depends your happiness. Have you the courage to do it? = 
at % . ae ee r : , 4 
my g Why put off beginning it till tomorrow? Write today for further information to ‘ 
of . . 

a Pe The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. $ 
= % St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. PS 
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P ‘ on The Catholic Woman’s . 
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ts * Family Handbook 3000 g 
x . , Hints and Recipes = 

jer ‘ Dr. Willman’s treatise on old and viet . 
is Family Life —_— : i 

of * Makes an ideal gift. It is bound ~ 

raed . The Catholic’s best guide for right liv- in a white washable cover. + 
» ing in the married state. Price $1.00 Postpaid es 

ted | Subjects: se 
“ Sex-Hygiene Treatise on various ia i ORDER BLANK fe 
on. % Eugenics diseases. St. Meinrad, Ind. = 
en- ~ Birth Control Hundreds of other Enclosed §..................... Py 
7 “ Care of the Sick important mat- | Please send me postpaid . 
the % Infant Feeding ters for the bene- ........Molly Gavin’s Own Cook Book % 
¢ Training of Children fit of the human ] ....... ..Married Life and Family Hand Book ry 

eae : family. e 
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the . A Bishop comments as follows: ° 
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ant ‘ It is a valuable contribution to the - 
nee ¢ literature on the subject.” CITY nnn... --n-nnenseneneenseneeenensensensensnsenenesncensscsecensenenenesses . 
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SOUND, SAFE INVESTMENT 
4% Coupon Notes 


A Good Income with Every Element of Safety 


Interest payable semi-annually. Both interest and principal payable through the office 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. If more convenient for investor, Coupons 
and Notes at maturity may be deposited with any local bank for collection. 


Conservative investors, seeking non-speculative, safe investment and desiring more than 
3% interest, with safety of principal combined with a steady, substantial return, will 
find these Coupon Notes a very attractive investment. 


Denominations: 


$50’s - $100’s - $500’s 


and $1000’s 


How to Purchase these Coupon Notes 


Send us Bank Draft, Express or Money Order or Registered Currency for the amount of 
your purchase. We will forward the Coupon Note to you by registered mail at our risk— 


or 


Instruct us to forward the Coupon Note to the bank in which you keep your account, 
you to pay for the Note after you have consulted your banker and inspected Note— 


or 


Send us your personal check and as soon as it has been paid we will forward the Coupon 
Note direct to you by registered mail. 





Upon request we will furnish maturities available 


For full particulars address the 


Bank d Brok 
is dee a titel Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S. B. 


pate in the placing of . " , 
those Coupon. Mates. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 














